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Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


There is a real saving for you when you order Junior Arts and Activities at one of the special 
combination or club rates! 

If you order one of the special combination offers, you may also order some of the magazines listed 
in the clubbing offers. You pay the club rate (column 2 below). You may also order Junior Arts 
and Activities with more than one of the special-combination magazines. You pay $2.75 for Junior 
Arts and Activities (regular price, $3.00) and $2.75 for each of the special-combination magazines 
(regular price, $3.00 each). 

Send your order in to us TODAY! 


REMEMBER! It takes time for our office staff and for the clerical departments of other magazines 
to process your orders before you can begin to receive your copies. Please allow us at least three 
weeks to get your name on our list. If your subscription expires with this issue, send your renewal 
in immediately so that you will receive your November issue promptly. If you have never had your 
own personal copy, send your order immediately so that service can begin as soon as possible. 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
The Grade Teacher 
Special combination price 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
The Instructor 
Special combination price 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
American Childhood 
Special combination price 


CLUB COMBINATIONS 


Price Alone 

Canadian Nature (5 issues) $1.50 
Child Life 
Children’s Activities 
Children’s Play Mate 
Jack and Jill 
Nature Magazine 
Newsweek (Teachers only—give name 

of school) 
Reader’s Digest 
School Arts Magazine 
Story Parade 
Wee Wisdom 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
538 South Clark Street 


Chicago 5, Illinois [1] New [] Renewal 


C1 Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the 
current number), $3.00. (Add 25c per year for Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other 
foreign countries.) 





















































This department is calculated to add to 
Junior Arts and Activities’ usefulness to you. 
Each month we shall answer as many of 
your questions as possible in these columns. 
In addition, each question received will be 
answered by a personal letter. 

To give you the benefit of the knowledge 


and opinions of more than one individual, 
we have planned that your questions will be 
answered by different individuals on our 
staf, including the editor of Junior Arts and 
Activities. 

Address all questions to the Editor, Junior 
Arts and Activities, 538 South Clark Street, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Dear Editor: 

Would you please send me a list 
of good supplementary books for 
third grade reading? 

G.C., Ohio 

The following list is compiled from 
two lists published in former issues of 
Junior Arts and Activities. 

Aldis: Everything and Anything 
d’Aulaire: Ola 

Barrie: Peter Pan 

Baum: Wizard of Oz 

Benet: Book of Americans 

Beston: Five Bears and Mirando 
Bianco: The Good Friends 
Bontemps: The Fast Sooner Hound 


THE 


Brooke: Johnny Crow’s Garden 

Brooks: Freddy and tive Bean 

Brown: Crazy Quilt 

deBrunhoff: The Story of Babar 

Bryant: Epiminodas and His Auntie 

Carroll: Chessie 

Chalmer: Fancy Be Good 

Crane: Flippy and Skippy 

Daugherty: Vanka’s Donkey 

Deim and Crichlow: Two Is a Team 

Ets: Mister Penny 

Ferris: Dody and Captain Jinks 

Flack: Story About Ping 

Gag: Millions of Cats 

Grahame: Wind in the Willows 

Grimm: Tales From Grimm 
trans.) 

Jones: Maminka’s Children 

Hogner: Education of a Burro 

. . . Lady Bird 

Kalab: Watching for Winkie 

Kipling: Elephant’s Child 

. . » How the Camel Got His Hump 

. . » How the Leopard Got His Spots 

. . « How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin 

. « « Just So Stories 

Lathrop: Presents for Lupe 

. » » Who Goes There? 


(Gag, 








LETTER BOX 


Leaf: The Story of Ferdinand 

Lida: Kingfisher 

McCliosky: Make Way for Ducklings 

Milne: The House at Pooh Corner 

Monsell: Paddy’s Christmas 

Moore: The Night Before Christmas 

Newberry: Barkis | 

Orton: Prancing Pat. . 

Pease: This Is the World 

Potter: The Tale of Peter Rabbit 

Robinson: Buttons 

Seuss (pseud.): And to Think That I 
Saw It on Mulberry Street 

Stevenson: Child’s Garden of Verses 

Thorne-Thomson: East o’ the Sun and 
West o’ the Moon 

Wells: Coco the Goat 

. . « Peppi the Duck 


Dear Editor: 

Could you give me any informa- 
tion regarding materials, books, sup- 
plies, etc. that will really be concrete 
help in an audio-visual program for 
grades four, five, and six? 

H.E.S., California 


There is, so far as I know, no spe- 
cific program for audio-visual aids. 


(Continued on page 2) 
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SUBSCRIBERS 


October is a busy month for all 
elementary teachers. We know you 
want to have materials, projects, and 
activities on hand. Write us your 
questions about integrations and cor- 
relations, sources of materials, suit- 
able books for supplementary reading 
and reference, programs, and so on. 


We have established a separate de- 
partment for finding the answers to 
teachers’ questions. 


It requires about a month to do the 
necessary research and send a reply 
to your letter. Write early so that 
your letter will arrive before the rush. 


Make all requests as specific as pos- 
sible. State the grade or grades you 
teach; give us any additional infor- 
mation you believe will be helpful in 
preparing the material you wish. 
Write to: 

The Editor 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


538 S$. Clark St. Chicago 5, Ill. 











“DE LUXE” PENCIL SET 


with COIN POCKET 


A genuine leather case with 











a clever little pocket on the 
flap for loose change. Com- 
plete with 4 Hexagonal 
Pencils, Penholder, and Rul- 
er. Each article is stamped 
with the same name in gold. 
All pencils are full 7” long 
—of standard high quality, 
No. 2 mediuin soft, highly 
polished, with gilt tip and 
best quality rubber eraser. 
(Due to abnormal condi- 








Se ecient sets imprinted .. —_ 


tions, we may not be able to 


supply the ruler.) 


$1.00 COMPLETE POSTPAID 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please ship................ “DeLuxe” Pencil Sets per following instructions. 











agitate and sets imprinted 


‘icabaecsaccaatd sets imprinted 





Address ... 


I enclose................ in full payment. 
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State 
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fis BOOK o° ARTCRAF 


IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 
How to decorate burnt wood etch- 
ings, glorified glass plaques, mirror 
pictures, brass and copper t etc. 

Write for catalog JA10-47 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN ST. —- CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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MODELING CLAY 
IN POWDER FORM 


Lends itself well to related art work. Characters in 
well-known stories, people of foreign countries studied 
in geography, and national heroes are popular subjects. 
Use these figurines in simple dioramas. SERAMO 
bakes in an ordinary oven, small objects requiring only 
fifteen minutes heat exposure. 


Write for baking and waterproofing directions. 


FAVOR RUHL & CO., INC. 


DEPT. JA10-47 
425 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 














PLAN NOW 


for your observance of 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 








November 9-15 





RENEWAL 
NOTICE 








Be sure to notice the address on the 
wrapper of this magazine — if it is 
marked 10-47, your subscription ex- 
pires with this issue. 


In order to assure yourself of un- 
interrupted service and that you will 
have your magazine at the beginning 
of the fall term, send in your renewal 
order today to 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Classroom Activities for the 
Elementary Teacher 


$3.00 per year (10 issues) 
$5.00 for 2 years (20 issues) 


SEND YOUR RENEWAL ORDER TODAY 
Use This Convenient Coupon 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, IL 


Please enter my renewal subscription for 
0 1 year ($3.00) ( 2 years ($5.00) 


I also enclose 25¢ per year Canadian 
postage or 50c per year foreign postage. 











LETTERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


All authorities agree that audio-visual 
aids are just that — aids in presenting 
regular parts of the curriculum and 
activities in which children participate. 
Let me be a bit clearer on the sub- 
ject, I rather imagine you are following 
the California State Course of Study, at 
any rate, I shall take that as an example. 
In grade five during the spring months 
you may be learning about plant and 
animal life as shown in an aquarium. 
You have an aquarium in your class- 
room. That is a visual aid. In addi- 
tion, you collect pictures showing the 
animals and plants of the aquarium, 
their growth and development. Posters 
are made to encourage proper care of 
the aquarium. These are visual aids. 
You might show films and such films 


are visual aids. 


In geography, history, social studies, 
and literature units you might make use 
of records, music, radio programs, etc. 
These are audio aids. 

It may be said that those things which 
explain, clarify, and assist the learning 
process in any way through the child’s 
visual and aural senses are audio-visual 
aids. They are necessary complements 
to the classroom program, not apart 
from it. 


You might consult these magazines 
for additional information on specific 
aids: See and Hear and Film and Rec- 
ord Guide. 


| Dear Editor: 












Where can I get raffia reed? 
Thank you. 
M.V.S., North Carolina 
The following companies have both 
colored and natural raffia: 
Fond du Lac School Supply Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 


| American Reedcraft Corp., 83 Beekman 


St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Elcraft, 1637 Court Pl., Denver 2, Colo. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

Will you please give me a list of 
companies manufacturing visual-aids 
equipment? 

M.D., New York 

Kolograph Corp., 223 W. Maryland 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.; Technical De- 
vices Corp., Eagle Rock and Beaufort 
Aves., Roseland, N. J.; Bell and Howell 
Co., 1801 Larchmont, Chicago; Ampro 
Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago; 
DeVry Films and Laboratories, 1111 
Armitage Ave., Chicago. 














SOCTAL 
STUDIES 


Here are two books for your 
social studies classes that will 
relieve many of the attendant 
problems of these classes. 


Our Good Neighbors and Our 
United States bring you ready- 
to-use material that will save 
you long hours of hunting for 
references and planning class- 
room activities and projects. 


Our Good Neighbors (revised 
edition) contains study outlines, 
projects, maps, activities, and 
reference material. Countries 
included in this book are: Can- 
ada, Mexico, Central America, 
and South America. And it is 
the kind of material you have 
been looking for for those social 
studies units! Only 75c, post- 
paid! 


Our United States also con- 
tains study outlines, projects, 
maps, activities, and reference 
material about: Alaska, District 
of Columbia, California, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Washington (state), and Wis- 
consin. Only 75c, postpaid! 


Both For Just 
$1.00 


Remittance must accompany all orders. 


Order these two books today from: 
The Jones Publishing Co. 
538 S. Clark Street 
Chicago 5, Ill, 
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USING PROJECT 


MATERIAL IN THIS ISSUE 


Each month, in connection with some 
unit or other activity (see page 8 of 
this issue), we present a large picture 
of a famous person. We know that these 
are useful additions to the contents of 
Junior Arts and Activities because many 
of our subscribers have told us so. May 
we offer some additional suggestions 
about the uses to which these pictures 
may be put? 

1. Notebooks. Start a notebook for 
various types of people: explorers, 
scientists, those in the arts and liter- 
ature, etc. Augment the material 
we give in the magazine with pic- 
tures from other sources, references, 
and articles from adult or children’s 
magazines. This will form a valuable 
reference for your files. 

2. Bulletin-board displays. Each month 
post the picture we have given. Ask 
the class to find out other informa- 
tion about that person—stories and 
pictures—and add that to it. Make 
the subject the “man of the month.” 

6 

The illustrations of modern explorers 
given on page 10 may well be used in 
connection with geography activities of 
various sorts. Some of the explorers 
have gone to arctic regions, some to the 
Pacific, and so on. If the class is learn- 
ing about these sections of the earth, 
the children will enjoy seeing pictures 
of the men who pioneered there. 

Also, the pictures might form the 
basis for interesting posters or provide 
ideas for murals and friezes during the 
study of explorers. 

J] 

The Columbus-Day poster on page 11 
seems simple enough in itself. However, 
if the children are to make posters, they 
should be encouraged to investigate 
many media suitable for poster making. 
For example: temperas, crayons, cut 
paper, newspapers, pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, and combinations of these media 
can be used. The idea should be to 
make posters as original as possible. 

In art class, the teacher might sponsor 
a poster contest with the emphasis upon 
originality of idea and of execution. 

& 

The Indian homes shown on page 13 
are useful in many ways. If the chil- 
dren are learning about Indians, nat- 
urally they will want to “play Indians” 
and have an Indian corner in the 
classroom. However, older children, 
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too, sometimes have use for these con- 
struction ideas. In the broad study of 
shelter, a table or floor project may be 
in order. Indian homes should be rep- 
resented. Pioneer life or that of the 
Pilgrims will also include something 
about Indians and their homes and these 
representations will be welcomed. 

Don’t forget the stage-setting pos- 
sibilities of these directions. 

& 

Much the same thing can be said 
about the “Indian Costumes” (page 
14). In units of clothing, pioneers, and 
the like, children can use them. 

& 

Whether or not the class is complet- 
ing a unit on fire (see page 15), you 
will certainly take time out during Fire 
Prevention Week to discuss fire safety 
with your children, whatever their ages. 
The rules for fire safety on page 16 can 
be simplified for very young children 
or amplified for the older ones (we 
have tried to reach a happy medium), 
so that they can be used in all classes. 

After an initial presentation and dis- 
cussion of the rules, groups of children 
might select individual rules (or fire 
hazards) and develop posters, chalk 
talks, notebooks, dramatizations, and 
the like based on their selections. 

Incidentally, we hope that teachers 
look at chart pages and seatwork pages 
with this in mind: they have many sug- 
gestive uses, implied but not expressed, 
in the copy. Imaginative children will 
be able to derive much from them even 
if they are not used in their original 
forms given here. 

& 

If the class is studying transporta- 
tion, they can make use of the illustra- 
tions on page 17, “Fighting Fire—Then 
and Now.” These illustrations show 
the development of vehicles used in fire 
fighting and the pupils will see that this 
progression paralleled that of trans- 
portation in general. 

a 

“Autumn Activities in the United 
States,” pages 20 and 21, contains many 
ideas for carrying out projects which 
are common to your section of the coun- 
try at this season of the year. 

In addition, this map with its activi- 
ties marked upon it, will give the chil- 
dren a much clearer view of the sort 
of things that other people are doing 
(Continued on page 42) 














CRAFT-SUPPLIES 


‘Hundreds of various items 
New 32-pg. catalog just off the press 


Write for your copy today! 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS 


770-774 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 








3311 Milan a W. Mulberry | 528 E. Lafayette 


Houston 6, Texas| Baltimore, Md. | Stockton, Calif. 





FILM & RADIO GUIDE 


A monthly magazine for teachers in- 
terested in utilizing audio-visual ma- 
terials of all kinds. An outgrowth of 
“Photoplay Studies,” established in 
1935 under the auspices of the NEA 
Department of Secondary Teachers. 
Edited by William Lewin, Ph.D 

35c a copy One year, $3.00 
Two yrs., $5.00 Three yrs., $6.50 

Published by 


Educational and Recreational 


Guides, Inc. 


172 RENNER AVENUE 
NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 

















PRACTICAL HELPS 
FOR TEACHERS 


You'll welcome the sound ideas, 
you'll benefit from the solutions to 
your classroom problems, presented 
in these authoritative bulletins of the 
Association for Childhood Education: 


(] The Arts and Children’s Living—A phil- 
vsophy of art; its application to children’s 
living, descriptions of classroom experiences. 
1945. 28 pages. Price 35c 

(J Using Audio Visual Materials With 
Children — Materials which contribute to 
children’s learnings; children’s experiences 
with them; an audio visual program in ac 
tion. 1947. 35 pages. Price 5Uc 

(J Portfolio on Materials for Work and 
Play — Discusses such materials as clay, 

puppets, tools, science materials, 
gives recipes for some supplies. 1945. 12 
four-page leaflets. Price - 50c 

( Make It For the Children—Working draw- 
ings and directions for making furmiture, 
apparatus, toys. 1942. 36 pages. Price, 50c 

(] Uses for Waste Materials—Classified ac- 
cording to kind—fabric, glass, paper, etc. 
Suggestions for schoolroom use. 1939. 12 


113 
blocks, 


pages. Price 20c 
(0 Knowing When Children Are Ready to 
Learn—Practical help for teachers and par- 
ents in recognizing signs that children are 
ready for the next steps in their learning 
process. 1947. 32 pages. Price 50¢ 





(0 SPECIAL PRICE for all of above....$2 
This Offer Expires Nov. 15, 1947 





Mark the bulletins you wish, clip this ad 
and send it with your remittance to 


ASSOCIATION FOR 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


1201 16th St., N.W., Room 302 Washington 6, D. C. 
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Lately the editorial staff has been having some long 
discussions about what we believe is a most important 
—no, the most important—problem in education. It 
can be expressed in many ways: teaching people to 
make the most of all of their potentialities, individual 
learning to solve problems and to be happy; teaching 
people to think, in other words. We have discussed 
what thinking is, how really thinking to make use of 
all one’s intelligence can affect one’s life, and so on 
and on. Sometimes the conversations have rambled 
but they have never become dull. Sometimes they 
have been heated but never argumentative. Always 
they have been most stimulating, partly we suspect 
because we have never really solved any of the prob- 
lems we have posed for ourselves. We recommend 
such discussions to all our readers but their impor- 
tance here is the specific problems they raise with 
respect to elementary and subsequent classroom edu- 
cation—problems with which all of us are concerned. 

All of us will agree no doubt that we can teach but 
that it is the individual who must learn. It is a cardi- 
nal principle of modern educational practice that 
learning must be made attractive to each child and 
that the teacher must endeavor to bring out the in- 
dividual potentialities of everyone in her classroom. 
Yet, while we develop proficient readers we find most 
of them employing their skills to read as little as 
possible (with exceptions, of course) and as little 
“good”’ literature as possible. We develop arithmetic 
skills and then discover that a great many people can- 
not manage their personal finances. We show how 
important and necessary clear expression of ideas is 
and then discover that even the most elementary busi- 
ness letters are garbled, unclear, and anything but 
precise. In short, we learn that what we teach in the 
classroom is not carried over into everyday life. Of 
course, the trend is changing in the right direction. 
“Critical thinking” is being encouraged and is devel- 
oping amorg even the youngest children. 


But that brings us to the crux of the matter. ‘“‘Criti- 
cal thinking”’ is likely to influence the solution of prac- 
tical problems—important problems—such as where 
to find information, how to get along with people, and 
so on. However, it leaves wide areas untouched. 
These areas are_principally concerned with applying 
the techniques and skills learned to personality de- 
velopment. How few of us ever make use of our full 
intellectual potentialities! Someone has characterized 
thinking as correlating answers to all our “why’s” in a 
logical way. Thinking is the correlation of experience, 
real and vicarious. 
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We suspect that children and young people will 
want to know why they should learn to think, what effect 
it will have on their lives, and how their thinking can 
make them happier. Keeping the vocational aspects 
of thinking out of the picture for a moment, we believe 
the questions can be answered in this fashion: thinking 
will help them enjoy and utilize every moment of their 


lives more fully. Whether they are at parties with 
their friends, walking or playing alone, eating dinner 
with their families, listening to the radio, or whatever 
the activities, people will more greatly enjoy and ap- 
preciate them if they are thinking people. 

But this training in thinking can seldom be begun 
at the college or university level. It must start in early 
childhood, in school and at home. There are some 
pitfalls, too. One is a sense of superiority which sup- 
erficial thinking may bring about. A truly thinking 
person knows that there is no basis for such an attitude. 
Another is rationalization: beginning at the result and 
working back to the cause. Too many people analyze 
situations, attitudes, and problems with the answer 
they wish to find in mind. They find it inconvenient 
to accept what reason teaches. 

How can elementary teachers initiate or promote 
such a program in their classrooms? We believe that 
it can be done first of all by answering the “why’s” or 
showing where the answers can be found. It can be 
stimulated by the teacher’s attitude itself, one of in- 
quiry and curiosity. It can be encouraged by direc- 
tion—by asking further “why’s” after the answers to 
the children’s questions have been given. It can be 
given added impetus by helping children enjoy them- 
selves with themselves in whatever activities they un- 
dertake. A big order? Yes, but children are our 
greatest potential. 


— Editor 
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FINDING 
NEW WORLDS 


I. Introduction 


The story of the exploration of the 
Western Hemisphere and of the entire 
period of exploration is a usual part 
of the history course of study in the 
intermediate or upper grades. In con- 
sidering the subject before its intro- 
duction to the children, several factors 


should be kept in mind. 


A. The relationship of exploration 
and explorers to the particular course 
of study 

1. If this is the initial unit of the 
year, its relationship to previous ex- 
periences should be brought out. A re- 
view discussion will help here. 

2. If this succeeds another unit, a 
definite tie-in should be made. It is 
important that every subject be seen as 
a part of a larger picture. 


B. The definitions of exploration and 
explorers should be understood. 
1. Relate this information to geo- 
graphical areas. 
2. Relate this information. to ex- 
perience areas such as science, medicine, 
transportation, etc. 


C. The teacher’s general and specific 
aims should be carefully thought out 
and consideration given to the problem 
of the unit as a device for attaining the 
desired goals. 


1. Specific aims of the unit 

a. To give the children an in- 
creased background of world history— 
and geography 

b. To introduce the children to 
the development of America 

c. To present historical figures 
with as much accuracy as_ possible, 
clearly differentiating between fact and 
legend 


2. General aims 

a. To’ increase the 
fund of knowledge 

b. To provide activities and 
opportunities to use the knowledge 

c. To develop appreciations — 
for thought, for ideals, for aesthetic 
values, etc. 


children’s 
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A UNIT ON EXPLORERS AND EXPLORATION 


By ANN OBERHAUSER 


II. Motivation 


The approach of Columbus Day and 
of Navy Day focuses attention upon ex- 
plorers and the expanse of the earth. 
Discussions of these observances may 
be the starting point for a unit on this 
subject. Also, a review of the units of 
the previous year should bring students 
through the medieval and renaissance 
periods, through the period of the great 
inventions (compass, astrolabe), to the 
beginning of the period of explorations. 


III. Approach 
A. What is to be accomplished in the 
subject-matter areas of the unit? 
1. Learning about explorers 
2. Learning about the discovery of 
America 


B. What activities may be carried 
out? No decision will probably be made 
at this time but the children’s minds 
should be directed to possible under- 
takings both large and small. 


C. How shall we go about the busi- 
ness of organizing the unit? 
1. Subject matter (see above) 
2. Committees 
3. Research 


IV. Development 


Because so much of the material of 
this unit is included in standard texts 
and is available in supplementary read- 
ers and books for boys and girls, we 
shall eliminate a great deal of the re- 
search material usually contained in 
units of this type. However, some will 
be included. More attention will be paid 
to organizing the data, outlining activi- 
ties and correlations, and the like. 


A. Pre-Columban explorers — discuss 
their routes, aims, results (This should 
be done in all cases during the unit.) 

1. Marco Polo 
2. Henry the Navigator 
3. Vasco da Gama 


B. Columbus 
1. His ambition 
2. Attempts to get equipment, men 
3. First voyage of discovery 


4. Subsequent voyages 
a. Problems 
b. Colonies 
c. Administration 
5. Interesting facts about the life 
of Columbus 


C. Other Spanish explorers 
1. Distinction should be made be 
tween those of Spanish birth and those 
who sailed under the flag of Spain. 
Columbus, of course, belongs to this 
latter group. 
2. Magellan, Ponce de Leén, Bal- 
boa, etc. 
3. Study the areas they explored. 
a. Effects of exploration on the 
areas—colonies established, etc. 
b. Effects of exploration on the 
mother country 


D. Portuguese explorers 
1. Amerigo Vespucci and others 
2. Make reference to the Line of 
Demarcation. 
a. Which portions of the New 
World were given to Portugal? 
b. Which to Spain? 


E. French explorers 
1. Cartier, Champlain, etc. 
2. Where did they explore? 
a. What were they looking for? 
b. Did they establish colonies? 
3. What effects did these explo 
rations have on the history of America? 


(Note: Inasmuch as some children 
have knowledge of colonial history be 
fore they study explorers, this point 
might be touched upon lightly. Also, 
depending upon the section of the coun 
try, the history of these explorations is 
known to the children.) 


F. English explorers 
1. The Cabots, Henry Hudson, ete. 
2. Under what circumstances did 
these explorers journey? 


The English, it will be remembered, 
were more commercially minded than 
some of the other nations and if Drake 
and Hawkins were trying to glorify the 
kingdom of Elizabeth, Hudson was try- 
ing to find a means whereby English 
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business interests could profit. 






G. Later explorers 

Related to the subject of exploration 
of the New World is that of the explora- 
tion of other parts of the globe. Cook, 
Carpenter, Tasman, Bering, and many 


others discovered, mapped, and ex- 


plored Australia, the Pacific Islands, 
northwestern North America, and so 
on. Because it is impossible to go into 
detail about them here, we shall list 


| suitable books at the end of the unit. 


We should not overlook the very 
modern explorers of the North and 
South Poles. Their problems should be 
tied in with the experiences of the first 


' explorers. 


H. Map study 

This is in the nature of a review of 
the entire subject matter of the unit. 
While the children have been learning 
which parts of North and South Amer- 
ica, Africa, Asia, and the Pacific areas 
were discovered and explored by each 
individual or group of people, they need 


| to correlate this information to the 


larger picture. A map of the world as 
visualized by people before Columbus’ 
time should be presented to the chil- 
dren. Then, as more and more of the 
world was discovered, maps showing 
the growing conception of the size of 


the globe should be displayed. 


J. Relationship of explorers to their 
countries and to the other events of the 
period in history. 

1. The impetus for discovering new 
lands and peoples 
2. The problems of each country 
a. Need of money 
b. Development of national con- 
sciousness in citizens and rulers 
c. Desire of people for gain and 
opportunities of various sorts 


V. Correlations 


A. Language—oral and written 

This is an excellent opportunity to 
investigate the children’s reading abili- 
ties. So very frequently the complaint 
is beard from high-school instructors 
that many of the ordinary books of 
supplementary reading are too difficult 
for the students. This condition can be 
corrected in the grades if proper reme- 
dial efforts are used. The subject of 
explorers has been treated on so many 
levels that there are sure to be books 
for every degree of reading ability. One 
activity might be to have each child 
tead at least one book during the unit. 
Then an analysis can be made with 
some degree of accuracy. 


B. Social studies 
The degree to which the children can 


undertake to discuss the various social 
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relationships concerned with the prob- 
lem of the periods of exploration will 
depend upon the grade level and back- 
ground. However, the types of govern- 
ment in vogue in each of the countries 
should be discussed. The types of men 
who became explorers, their purposes, 
and characteristics should be intro- 
duced. If time permits, the types of 
colonies and settlements formed in the 
newly explored regions should be 
brought out. 


C. Art—see “Activities.” 
VI. Activities—things to do 


A. The class might make a map or a 
series of maps illustrating the progress 
of the explorers. 


B. An unusual notebook might be 
compiled in the following fashion: The 
class or a group or an individual may 
select one explorer and learn all about 
him. A picture of him and something 
about his life may be inserted at the 
front of the book. Next may come 
the children’s own illustrations of events 
of this explorer’s life. Finally, the chil- 
dren may learn about correlated events 
which occurred during the lifetime of 
the explorer. These may be illustrated 
(stick figures and the like are wonder- 
ful for the purpose) and elaborated 
upon slightly by means of a line or 
two of lettering beneath each picture. 
Finally, an illustrated map might be 
placed at the back of the notebook and 
the entire project bound attractively. 

Teachers might refer the children to 
George Washington’s World and 
Abraham Lincoln’s World by Genevieve 
Foster for ideas on preparing material 
for the notebook. 


C. Friezes are particularly effective 
art: projects during this unit although 
the class may prefer to work out a 
mural. If this latter is undertaken, it 
may be well to divide the class into 
groups so that more than one mural may 
be made. 


D. As a culminating activity, the 
class might have an explorers and ex- 
ploration quiz program. The entire 
class might submit the questions to be 
asked (in order that all phases of the 
study be covered) and a master of cere- 
monies be chosen. The program might 
be given for parents, at an assembly, 
for invited students of other classes, and 


the like. 


E. As a combination art and program 
activity, a group of students might de- 
sign and paint a large exploration game 
which could be pinned to the wall. In- 
dividual members could play the game, 
pinning their markers instead of placing 


them as would be the case with a 
smaller, board game. 


APPRECIATIONS 

Surely nothing is so inspiring in all 
of history as the daring deeds of the 
explorers of the New World. Although 
not all of them were fired with the ideals 
of Columbus, their activities have opened 
up new vistas for people of their own 
time and for us, too. Children can 
easily see Columbus going from place 
to place trying to find someone to be- 
lieve in him and help him; but can they 
find any parallel in their own lives? 
That is the sort of “appreciation” which 
this unit can develop. A discussion 
about the ideals of Columbus, the knowl- 
edge he acquired, and the hard work 
which he did can lead to a general con- 
sideration of these abstractions on a 
level which children can understand. 

There are certain aesthetic apprecia- 
tions which the children can develop 
during the unit: the beauty of sailing 
vessels, the cultural development of the 
natives of the New World as exemplified 
in their carvings and crafts, the splendor 
of Spanish Renaissance art (a display 
of the work of artists contemporary with 
Columbus and other explorers), and so 
on are only a few. 
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JUAN PONCE DE LEON 


Juan Ponce de Leén was born in Servas, Spain about 1460. 
His life was exciting and adventurous from the time when he went 
off to the Moorish wars to the day he died in Cuba. 


He sailed for America with Columbus on his second voyage 
in 1493. In 1509 Ponce de Leén conquered Puerto Rico and 
became its governor. He held this post for many years. When 
he was fifty-three he became more and more interested in 
"Bamini." According to the Indians, Bamini was a land in which 
there was a marvelous fountain which could restore youth. 


Ponce de Leén determined to find this land and so he set sail. 
In 1513 he reached land not far from where St. Augustine, Florida 
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is now. Ponce de Leén named the country Florida after th 
Spanish name for Easter Sunday (Pascua Florida) because the 
was the day on which he had sighted the land. As soon & 
possible Ponce de Leén went back to Spain to secure permissiot 
to conquer and colonize Florida which they assumed was @t 
island. 

His second trip to Florida was in 152! and he went equippe? 
to establish a Spanish colony. They disembarked near 
present site of Charlotte Harbor. However, the Indians we 
hostile and almost immediately engaged the Spanish. Ponce ¢ 
Leén, was wounded by an arrow, and his force was driven bad 


to the ships. He died in Cuba in June of 1521. 
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While learning about what explorers have 
done—the worlds, so to speak, they have con- 
quered—it is important for boys and girls to 
see how our concept of the extent of the globe 
has changed. We could not, on this page, 
give these data completely nor in the form of 
globes. However, we have shown at the top 
one of the first depictions of the world as a 
round object. (Here it appears as a flat map.) 
Notice how big Japan is made and the com- 
plete absence of what we know as the Western 
Hemisphere. Later, even the most learned 
cartographers had only a vague notion of the 
contours of the new world. (See the middle 
map.) Lastly we see the world as it is now. 


S\ The modern World 


With these as a nucleus, children may draw 
step-by-step maps of the growth of knowledge 
of the world. 
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MODERN EXPLORERS 


The explorers shown on this page are modern ex- 
plorers in the sense that they do not belong to that 
first period of discovery which began with Marco 
Polo, so to speak, and ended with the English ex- 
plorers. Peary discovered the North Pole; James 
Cook (although an earlier explorer) discovered many 
Pacific Islands and was the first to note the Antarc- 
tic continent. Tasmania, off the coast of Australia, 
takes its name from the famous Dutch explorer, Tas- 
man. Fremont and Pike are well-known American 
explorers of our own western lands. 

Sketches of these explorers—and others which the 
class will learn about during the unit—might be 
placed on individual posters together with maps of 
the regions they explored and suitable captions. 
Another project might be worked out along these 
lines: individual dioramas with scenes characteristic 
of the regions as backgrounds might show the ex- 
plorers in some of their famous places of discovery. 


Zebulon Pike 
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The Indians who lived in the wood- 
lands of eastern United States had a 
peculiar culture which was developed, 
it may be assumed, as a result of 
their environment. This unit, designed 
for lower grades, will be outlined to 
give emphasis to such phases of culture 
as are exemplified in the food, clothing, 
and shelter of these Indians. Other 
ideas will be brought out, of course, but 
these are the dominant ones. 

We doubt that any class will need 
much encouragement to begin a study 
of Indians. Attention must be directed, 
however, to the particular type of 
Indians — forest Indians. This can be 
done by posting pictures showing these 
people in their native environment. Pic- 
ture books, also, are useful. 

The approach to the unit study might 
best be made by having a preliminary 
class discussion to answer a question 
posed by the teacher: “What do we wish 
to find out about forest Indians?” The 
answers might run something like this: 

We want to know where the Indians 
lived in the United States. 

We want to know what kind of homes 
they had. 

We want to know what they ate. 

We want to know how and where 
they got their food. 

We want to know 
clothes they wore. 

We want to know where they got 
their clothes. 

We want to know what they did to 
have fun. 

Of course, individual lists will differ. 

These sentences should be placed on 
the blackboard. If the children have 
had unit experience previously, the 
teacher might ask, “What would you 
like to do during the study?” Answers 
will probably include playing Indians, 
singing songs about Indians, reading 
books about Indians, and so on. As 
the unit develops, the teacher will be 
able to note such interests as making 
pictures about Indians, constructing 
Indian sand tables, undertaking to make 
Indian craft items, and the like. 

Probably the most fascinating project 
to children at this level will be playing 
Indians. For this, they will probably 


want to designate a corner of the class- 


what kinds of 
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FOREST INDIANS 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


room as an Indian village. As they 
learn more about the Indians, they can 
augment the details of the Indian corner. 
First they will want to have an Indian 
home; then, simple Indian clothes; then, 
some of the utensils used by the Indians, 
and so on. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Where the Indians lived should be the 
first part of the subject-matter presenta- 
tion. This may be brought home to the 
children through teacher presentation, 
stories, or movies. The picture of dark 
woodlands with many types of trees, 
occasional meadows, rivers and creeks, 
hills and mountains, seashore and lakes, 
cold winters and warm summers should 
be included. Perhaps a movie such as 
one showing American forests (not in 
relation to Indians) might be used. 

Next, the search for food should be 
of interest. Food is the primary neces- 
sity of life and how the forest Indians 
got theirs is of first importance. The 
relationship between their forest home 
and sources of food should be brought 
out: hunting wild animals, birds, fish; 
digging for roots; collecting wild fruits, 
vegetables, berries, and nuts; getting 
salt; finally, clearing small patches of 
land for growing corn and a few other 
vegetables and grains. 

This will lead directly into the types 
of homes and social organizations pos- 
sessed by these Indians. While these 
varied somewhat among the different 
tribes, some features were common to 
all. These were wigwams built of bark, 
branches, skins, and so on; central meet- 
ing houses; groups of houses built in a 
village; tribal leaders; men hunted and 
women cooked and tended the garden 
patches. The homes were more or less 
permanent in nature because sources of 
food and water, though difficult to ob- 
tain, were more or less constant. 

Pictures of Indian homes, written and 
verbal descriptions, and discussions of 
the houses should be included in the 
study. The children should learn the 
facilities for cooking food, whether or 
not the homes were lighted and heated, 
what kinds of utensils were available, 
and so on. 

The natural progression is to the sub- 


ject of clothing. The children will learn 
the types of materials available for 
clothing, the manner in which it was 
processed, the styles for men, women, 
and children, and so on. Sources for 
decoration should be discussed as well 
as the symbolisms of them. 

Since the preoccupation of the forest 
Indian was with obtaining food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, a consideration of these 
phases will embrace most of the facets 
of his life. But not all; while the chil- 
dren will learn about his mode of trans- 
portation in discussing food, they musi 
have such things as recreation, litera- 
ture, mythology, and so on introduced 
to them. 

This can, at the primary level, be done 
best through the medium of some of 
the myths and folk tales of the forest 
Indians. At the end of the unit, we 
shall give a list of books among which 
will be some containing Indian legends. 


ACTIVITIES DURING THE UNIT 

Through dramatic play the children 
will be able to visualize and appreciate 
the life of the Indjans. On page 13 there 
are data about Indian homes and sug- 
gestions for constructing an Indian 
home for the classroom. The children’s 
own ingenuity will assist in utilizing 
available materials in the construction 
of the Indian corner. 

If they wish to present a program 
for parents or at assembly, the children 
might dramatize some (or one) of the 
Indian legends using the costume sug- 
gestions on page 14. In this case, a class 
activity may be to paint a suitable stage 
backdrop using wrapping paper. Teach- 
ers need have no fear that small children 
will be unable to accomplish this. With 
a little help over the hard spots, they 
can turn out a creditable piece of work. 


APPRECIATIONS 

It would seem a legitimate aim of 
teachers that children should make be- 
ginning comparisons between the type 
of life led by the Indians and their own 
lives. Some things in Indian life they 
should come to recognize as superior: 
knowledge and love of nature, some 
health habits (wearing of moccasins, for 
example), and so on. Children should 

(Continued on page 42) 
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INDIAN HOMES 


For dramatic play in the classroom or for 
stage scenery the directions for these Indian 
homes any followed as given. In both 
cases, however, it will be helpful if the back ts 
of the Indian home is placed against some- 
thing solid: the wall of the classroom or a 
firm piece of a stage setting. In this way 
only three sides need to be made. Allow- 
ance in size should be made for the size of 
the individuals to use the Indian homes: 
smaller children can build smaller homes. 












Fasten wooden 
poles tTogetner— 
three poles for a 
Small wigtwam 
and more for a 
taller one. 
























The Iroquois house may be made from 
poles, sticks, boughs of trees, or whatever 
is available. The paper, again painted to 
look like bark, should be placed behind the 
poles. Thumbtacks may be used for the pur- 
pose. To give an authentic look to the 
house, the poles may be tied with rope. 






StocKade: 
Paint wooden logs 


on wrapping paper 


and fasten to wall. 
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By ADORA JONES & aires 


Are you thinking of having an Indian play but won- _ 
pean: 224m ; J . dering how to make the costumes for it? Our solution mn 
on Se” On to the problem may be of interest to you. We were ; 

: seme. forced to use ingenuity in devising costumes by the na 
shortage of cotton material, but our scheme may save a r 


money for you even when cotton cloth is available. 

We bought clean burlap potato bags at a grocery empk 
store. The bags were I5c each. We dusted the bags, § ‘eri 
turned them inside out, ripped the seams, and made & 't ca 
the dresses. In most cases one bag was adequate for Or 
a dress. After the seams were stitched, we fringed §— tion | 
sleeves and bottom and the children painted designs B maki 
on the bags with show card paint. The printing on the & consc 
bag showed faintly even when turned inside out, so & to th 
this side was used for the back and a design painted B “Car, 
to cover as much space as possible. Th 

The boys wore summer shorts, gym pants, or swim B abou; 


ming trunks and no shirts. The breech cloths were Bf ¢,,, 
pieces of flour bags with large designs painted on. point 
Finger paint is soluble in water and washes off easily pom 
in addition to being harmless to the skin so we used tee, 
Tide, ond this paint to decorate faces, chests, and backs of the oa 


boys who were Indian dancers. Headbands were made 
of corrugated cardboard, using paint or crayons for 


designs. The corrugations make excellent holders for 
y the feathers. Our collection of feathers included 
pheasant, goose, chicken, and parrot. 
For the musicians who accompanied the songs and 
dances we made tom toms by painting round boxes. 
0 Padastesin, di 3 Our materials were not only inexpensive, but they 
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Tay ided rtunity for the children to d h® Ha 

provided an opportunity for the children to do muc 
turtie ©orr Snake of the costume designing and preparation themselves. f them 
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INTRODUCTION 

In most schools Fire Prevention Week 
is observed in big red letters. Repre- 
sentatives of the local fire department 
visit the school and make talks and 
give demonstrations in fire prevention 
and fire fighting. (This has become 
almost a standard part of the curriculum 
in most schools. If, by chance, it has 
not been inaugurated in your school it 
should be actively encouraged as a 
highly desirable thing.) 

The combination of visits from the 
fire department personnel, fire drills, 
and class study of the subject is an 
excellent one. But, it still does not im- 
press the children deeply enough with 
the danger of fire and fire hazards 
which simple precautions eliminate. 
Something more must be done by the 
teacher in her classroom. You may won- 
der what more can be done that is not 
already practised — check lists of fire 
hazards are sent to the homes and par- 
ent co-operation is elicited; talks are 
made to the children; posters and pic- 
tures are displayed, and so on. 

Actually, there is little more that can 
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save 
i be done except to emphasize and re- 
ocery emphasize in every possible situation the 
bags, terrible danger of fire and the great loss 
made — it can occasion. 
te for One way of bringing this to the atten- 
inged —& tion of children in the upper grades and 
esigns — making them “fire and fire prevention 
yn the & conscious,” so to speak, is by presenting 
ut, so & to them the idea of what you might call 
ainted B “Careers in Fire Fighting.” 
: This age group is old enough to think 
swim: @ about “what they want to be” and there- 
» were @ fore you have interest from that stand- 
ail point. Also, such a topic is (although 
aaa it might not seem so at first glance) one 
ait te that will appeal to both boys and girls 
made  Decause it suggests excitement and dan- 
ons for @ Ser and thrills not experienced in every- 
ers for day occupations—everyone is interested 
cluded § in a hero. Investigation will show, too, 
that there are places for women in 
gs and & careers in fire fighting. 
it they | MOTIVATION 
> much Having decided upon the general 
nselves. i theme of the study the problem of in- 
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troducing it naturally into the curri- 
culum comes up. Fire Prevention Week 
itself will provide that opening wedge 
if you utilize the opportunity for a 
leading question such as: “We all know 
that regular firemen protect us by fight- 
ing fires, but does anyone know any- 
thing about other men and women who 
do such work?” 

Perhaps someone in the class _ will 
know about forest rangers and there you 
have the beginning of the unit. If none 
of the pupils knows other types of fire 
fighters, the teacher can mention one 
and so lead off discussion. 


DEVELOPMENT 


First of all the children must have a 
guide for their study of Careers in Fire 
Fighting. This is most easily provided 
by making out a list of questions to be 
answered by research and investigation. 
The questions should be written on the 
blackboard for all the pupils to see. 

This should not be an arbitrary list 
composed by the teacher. It should orig- 
inate from ideas propounded by both 
teacher and children arising from guided 
discussion. 

Each child, or the teacher may prefer 
to make up small groups of children, 
may take a question and by using 
references and through other investiga- 
tion find the answers. These answers 
should be presented to the rest of the 
class through reports, exhibits, talks, 
perhaps playlets with question periods 
following, and so on. 

The following are examples of the 
types of questions which will make up 
the list. 

A. What type of jobs are there for 
regular city firemen? 

1. Driver for the engine 
. Driver for the ladder 
. Fire chief 
Do special men handle hoses? 
. Do special men handle ladders? 
. Are there any other special jobs? 

B. What are the duties of the chief? 

C. What are some of the qualifica- 
tions for being a city fireman? 
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D. Do firemen have to go to school 
or receive special training? 


E. Who are the men who protect us 
from forest fires? 


1. Do they have special training 
for their jobs? 


2. What are some of the ways they 
find forest fires? 


a. Lookout towers 
b. Airplanes 
c. Patrolling 
3. What are some of the ways that 
we all can help to prevent forest fires? 


F. Are there any large organizations 
who devote their time to telling people 
how to prevent fires? 


1. If you worked for such an or- 
ganization what are some of the ways 


you would tell people about the danger 
of fire? 


Newspaper articles 
. Magazine articles 
Books 

. Pamphlets 

Radio programs 


meaec rep 


School programs 
2. Would you display pictures and 
posters, also? 


G. Do manufacturers of materials for 
building help to prevent fires? 


1. Fireproofing materials for cur- 
tains and drapes and upholstering 
2. Fireproofing insulation 
3. Fireproofing building materials 
4. How is this fireproofing done? 
a. By chemicals 


5. Would you like to specialize in 
this sort of work? 


CONCLUSION 


From this general outline of the type 
of thing that may be done the creative 
teacher can develop a unit for her par- 
ticular classes. 


(Continued on page 44) 














Keep matches 
In a safe place. 


Watch all trash fires. 














Have defective 
wiring 








Don't . let magazines and 
papers pile ub. 


Have furnaces and 
chimneys inspected. 


Put out all campfires. 
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CARLY FIRE ENGINE 


FIGHTING FIRE- 
[THEN AND NOW 


The fire engines illustrated on this page 


| show how fire-fighting equipment in the 
§ United States has developed down through 
s the years. 


The "Hayseed" engine, pictured at top 


5 left, was New York City's first fire engine. 


Made in London, it was imported to the 
United States in 1731. Its tub held 170 
gallons of water which was forced through 
the nozzle by sidestroke pumping handles. 

“Old Brass Backs" (top right) got its name 
because of the great amount of brass used 
on it. This engine, the first successful one 
manufactured in New York, was made in 
1743. Note that end pumps are used on it 
instead of the side pumps. 

In the days of New York City's volunteer 
fire department the “Red Rover" (center 
left) was famous. This engine came into use 
in 1807. 

By 1856 "The White Ghost" was in use. 
This engine's structure permitted the front 
wheels to turn under the body. 

"The Elephant" is distinguished as the 


B first steam fire engine placed in regular 


service in New York. It was built in 1859. 

Compare the other engines with the 
modern engine pictured at the bottom of 
the page. 
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AN AUTUMN 
NATURE UNIT 


INTRODUCTION AND 
MOTIVATION 


Before going into a nature unit about 
autumn, the children should understand 
why we have different seasons and what 
makes the seasons change. 


A simple explanation of this phe- 
nomenon may go something like this: 


Every day the earth turns around 
once upon its own axis. (This may be 
illustrated by putting a nail through the 
center of an apple, a ball or similar 
round object.) When our part of the 
earth turns away from the sun we have 
night and when it turns toward the sun, 
we have day. 


In addition to this turning on its own 
axis, the earth also moves in a circle 
around the sun. Sometimes we are 
closer to the sun than other times. Be- 
cause of this the sun’s rays strike the 
earth differently at different times. Dur- 
ing the summer the sun’s rays are full 
and hot upon the earth. Then, as the 
earth circles about it, the sun’s rays 
begin to fall more obliquely on the 
earth and this causes the autumn. The 
earth continues to turn making the rays 
of the sun fall even less directly, and 
this is winter. Then, still turning, the 
earth passes that position and the rays 
of the sun begin to fall more directly 
on the earth again bringing spring. Then 
comes summer when the rays are once 
more full on the earth. 


This concept should be fully illus- 
trated and discussed until the teacher 
is sure that every pupil knows and, 
what is more, understands the idea 
of the changes in the seasons. 


DEVELOPMENT 
After the study of what causes the 


changes of the seasons. a discussion of 
what season it is now and what season 
is coming should be introduced. The 
children will reply, naturally, that this 
is fall and the coming season is winter. 


“How do you know it is fall?” the 
teacher may ask. Answers, which will 
be similar to those below, should be 
listed on the blackboard under a title 
such as: “How We Know It Is Fall,” 
or “How Nature Changes in the Fall.” 
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A. Trees 

1. Leaves change color. 

2. Leaves fall to the ground. 
B. Weather 

1. It becomes colder. 


2. There is frost on the ground in 

the mornings. 

C. Flowers wither and die. 

D. Birds leave for the south. 

E. Days grow shorter. 

These are the obvious changes which 
children usually note. By questions the 
teacher may stimulate further study in 


the less obvious changes which take 
place in the fall. 


1. Can we tell that fall is here and 
that winter is coming by the animals? 

The children will discover that squir- 
rels store up nuts for food during the 
winter months. Other animals such as 
chipmunks and muskrats do this, too. 

Some animals sleep or hibernate dur- 
ing the winter. They prepare themselves 
for this during the fall by eating great 
amounts so that their bodies can store 
up the food as fat. Bears, raccoons, and 
woodchucks do this. 

Other animals build secure homes in 
the fall so that they will be safe and 
warm during the winter. Among the 
animals which do this are chipmunks, 
skunks, woodchucks, and beavers. 


2. What happens to the bugs and in- 
sects during the fall? 

Some insects die, and some live in 
cocoons during the winter. 

3. What happens to snakes and frogs 
and toads? 

Many of these amphibians and rep- 
tiles hibernate just as some of the 
animals do. They burrow into the mud 
banks and bottoms of rivers and creeks 
or go into holes during the winter. 

The questions and answers given here 
are merely an indication of what may 
be done, and the same is true of the 
following questions and answers. Each 
question should be taken as a topic for 
thorough investigation. Activities based 
on these topics will be suggested later 
in this unit. 

4. Do people make any changes in 
their ways of living in the fall to pre- 
pare for winter? 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


People begin to wear warmer cloth- 
ing and they buy more warm clothing 
for winter wear. 


The farmers harvest their crops and 
plant winter wheat. Gardens and shrubs 
and lawns are sometimes covered with 
burlap or layers of leaves to protect 
them. (A study of annuals, biennials, 
and perennials may be introduced here. ) 


People can things in order to keep 
them for use during the winter. Some 
foods—apples and potatoes, for example 
—are stored in pits and bins. 


Householders order coal to be stored 
in bins ready to use. Furnaces are 
cleaned and repaired so that they will 
be ready for use. 


Heavy oil and antifreeze are put in 
automobiles so that winter cold will not 
damage them. 


Fish ponds are drained so that the 
water in them will not freeze and crack 
the ponds. The fish are taken inside 
and kept in tanks or tubs. 


5. What other changes can you name? 


Depending upon which part of the 
country or the world in which the chil- 
dren live, the changes which the children 
name will vary. For instance, in Cali- 
fornia attention may be focused on the 
citrus groves while in Maine the fishing 
industry will conform to seasonal 
changes. 


The study might be divided into sec- 
tions similar to: Fall in Our Section of 
the Country, Fall in the Middle West, 
Fall in the Eastern States, and so on. 
In this way the children can acquire 
information about climatic changes 
throughout the country in addition to 
the study of particular phenomena in- 
spired by fall in their own sections. 


By studying the changes in nature 
which take’ place in the fall many facets 
are open for exploration by the class. 
If the teacher wants to have a really 
broad study she can give individual 
assignments to groups or committees 
which can report their findings. 


As an example: the whole class will 
discuss the fact that among the changes 
occasioned by fall is that the farmers 
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plant winter wheat. The topic of winter 
wheat may then be assigned to one per- 
son or a group. The same thing is true 
when the class as a whole learns that 
some insects die and some spin them- 
selves cocoons in the fall. This idea may 
be carried out in as many or as few 
phases of the study as the teacher wishes. 

Whenever possible the children should 
be encouraged to bring in specimens. 
Cocoons; insects; samples of heavy oil 
and antifreeze for automobiles; dif- 
ferent kinds of leaves, of fruits, of nuts; 
plants, and seeds, and bulbs; samples 
of cloth which is used for heavy, warm 
clothing. In fact, anything which may 
be concerned with fall and the changes 
which take place during the fall. 

After the children have investigated 
and assimilated the factual material they 
are ready to consider the more aesthetic 
phases of autumn, and how our lives are 
made more rich and full by the seasonal 
changes in weather and activities. 

Taking walks or nature hikes is one 
way that the class as a group may ob- 
serve and appreciate nature in the 


} autumn. However, it is best not to go 


on such walks without a few definite 
ideas in mind. The children should leok 
for such things as color; the designs 
and shapes of trees when part of the 
leaves are gone and part are still cling- 
ing to the trees; the patterns of smoke 
coming up from bonfires of dead leaves; 
patterns of frost on windowpanes (al- 
though windows may not be frosty 
during the daytime); the sound of 
leaves being scuffed underfoot; the 
smells — burning leaves, sharp air, and 
so on—which are peculiar to fall. The 
very sense and feel of the season may 
be realized without the oversentimental- 
ization of it that actually destroys the 
enjoyment. Teachers should be careful 
to avoid this. Too much of the material 
—in both written and verbally expressed 
attitudes—is sheer mawkishness. 

After the children have taken walks 
and then discussed and compared their 
ideas and the things that they have seen, 
they should be presented with the ques- 
tion of how this beauty of autumn can 
be incorporated more fully into their 
lives. How can it make their everyday 
lives more pleasant? How can it be in- 
troduced into their homes? Their class- 
rooms? How can it make them more 
keenly aware of beauty, both obvious 
and subtle, in all things? 

In actual decoration, ideas taken from 
autumn will be principally color and 
design. Such questions as: “How can 
autumn colors be used in decorating?” 
“What are some unusual color combina- 
tions suggested by colors, in nature?” 
“What designs suggested by autumn are 
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good for use in wallpaper; in borders 
for the classroom; in pictures created 
from the point of design?” “Can you 
design a leaf arrangement suitable for 
use as a bouquet?” will bring out ideas 
and stimulate the children’s imagina- 
tions in utilizing what they observe. 

Then we consider the question of 
“How can it make them more keenly 
aware of beauty, both obvious and 
subtle, in all things?” The answer to 
this is: by teaching them to ask ques- 
tions and then teaching them where to 
find the answers! This concept is often 
termed “intellectual curiosity.” That 
seems a discouraging label; to many it 
makes the concept sound complicated 
and esoteric. It is neither; it is ordi- 
nary horse sense. 

If a child is taught to wonder and 
question things and if he is then taught 
how to find out what he wants to know, 
it naturally follows that he opens up for 
himself all sorts of interest, therefore 
beauty, areas. This is one of the im- 
portant steps in “educating the whole 
child” about which modern education 
talks so much but does so little. This is 
teaching the child how to educate him- 
self and, what is more, giving him an 
interest in educating himself. 

The children will want to put their 
ideas into actual form. This can be done 
in the usual forms: scrapbooks of fall; 
beginning a class museum; mounting 
and preserving leaves in a leaf collec- 
tion; writing a play or pageant aboat 
fall; writing stories about fall; making 
up songs about fall; painting pictures 
and making sketches of fall scenes; 
making decorations for the classroom; 
decorating notebooks and boxes, and so 
on, with autumn motifs; giving a fall 
festival; making posters for the festival 
or for any exhibits arising from the 
study; making maps of bird migrations 
or maps showing outstanding seasonal 
changes in different parts of the coun- 
try (see pages 20 and 21); fall may be 
the theme for a window-sill scene; leaf 
masks may be made for Halloween. 

If the children have made group or 
individual studies of different phases of 
the unit then a large class notebook 
in which all the information and ensu- 
ing activities are brought together is a 
good idea. Not only will the class enjoy 
sorting and preparing the data which 
goes into it, but it can be used in the 
next year’s classes as an example of what 
they might do and it will be a good 
reference. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, it must be stressed 
again that this unit study is, as almost 
all units are, merely indieations of what 





can be done by the teacher herself. The 
teacher must grasp the opportunities 
which come in her classroom and make 
use of them creatively. 

Also, the fact that this study has 
been indicated as one for the intermedi- 
ate grades does not mean that it is not 
useful in both lower and higher grades. 

If the teacher wishes to use the unit 
in primary grades she should simply 
take the main points and proceed with- 
out going into great detail. For upper 
grades the opposite is true. All that is 
needed is more detail and a more scien- 
tific approach to such phases as bird 
migration, how animals adapt them- 
selves in the fall for the ensuing winter, 
more advanced use of mediums and con- 
ceptions of color and design, and so on. 
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RG. 


pa y mn Resorts 


This map will help to present to the children 
the idea of the different seasonal changes 
in the different sections of the country. 

A large map may be made as a floor map or 
a whole section of the blackboard may be util- 
ized. It may even be done in sections which 
are subsequently put together by pasting them 
onto a large sheet of cardboard or other heavy 
paper. Then it may be hung. 

Sections of the country where it becomes 
cold and the leaves turn different colors might 
be done in the various hues of autumn. Sec- 
tions which remain warm throughout the year 
may be done in cool green and hot sections in 
deeper green, desert sections in light brown, 
cold sections in blue, and so on. 

In addition to this coloring, fall activities 
must be drawn in. In the middle west the chil- 
dren might draw shocks of corn, in the western 
states they may draw fruit groves, etc. 












== 


Hunt ings, 


Cattle and Sheep a 
Fishing. 


Roundups 
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AUTUMN 
WINDOW SCENES 


Draw design in outline 


brown construction 
using heavy 


lines an 


ov" 


2aper 


cut 


inside as well as outside. 
Paste designs on yellow 


Cellopnane. 


Trim Cellopnane 


around design. Paste on 


WwiINdou. 


In making up this autumn window 
scene there are several opportunities 
to create striking effects. These ef- 
fects may be obtained in both the 
color combinations and the designs. 


For example, the window borders 
may be made with a different color in 
each window — green, gold, brown. 


Or, if the class wishes, each window 
may have a border of the same color, 
a brilliant gold perhaps, and so pre- 
serve a more uniform scheme. 


The scenes which we have shown 
here are only suggestions, of course. 
The children may wish to use other 
autumn designs —a tree with colorful 
leaves falling to the ground is one idea 


that is especially adaptable for eye- 
catching designs. 
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Cut. or piece 

construction paper 

into long strip for 

window \edge border. 
Paimt leaf designs on 
border: and attach to 
Window ledge with tape. 
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Place leaf on baper 
and trace. 


Paint around ovtline 
on colored pbaber. 


Cut out leaf. 
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colored ’ Scissors 
construction 


paber 


pencils 


brushes 


A) paste 


Arrange and 
\ paste leaves on 
AA blue construction 
\baper. Use green 
at bottom for 
ground. 


AUTUMN LEAVES 


By YVONNE ALTMANN 


Materials needed for this project are: 
leaves, colored construction paper, powder- 
paint, a pencil, scissors, and paste. 

Each leaf should be put on the sheet of 
colored construction paper that it matches. 
Trace around the leaf with a pencil. Paint 
around the outside of the paper leaf with 
another color. Perhaps the real leaf will 
suggest the color. Veins in the leaf might 
also be painted. 

When the paint is dry the leaf should be 
cut out around the outside of the paint so 
that the paint will outline the leaf. Then 
several of these leaves should be arranged 
in a design on blue construction paper to 
represent the sky and green for the grass. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


(Note: Last month Miss Altmann dis- 
cussed one of the factors — health — 
which influence the child’s ability to 
learn to read. She will continue with 
another phase of the subject in the 
November Junior Arts and Activities. 
This month, the subject is some con- 
crete suggestions which may be used in 
the kindergarten concurrently with the 
health and other programs.—Editor.) 


I. Factors influencing reading readiness 
A. Right habits, attitudes, and under- 
standings 
1. The meanings of “yes” and “no” 
2. Obedience to teacher, parent, or 
person in authority 
3. Co-operation with the group 
4. Attentiveness when someone is 
speaking 
5. Politeness in conversation (A 
child should not speak when someone 
else is talking.) 
6. Self-control (no sulking, quar- 
reling, or irascibility) 
7. Ability to put on and take off 
wraps 
8. Proper care of playthings 
9. Bathroom habits 
10. Good manners 
11. Participation in all activities 
II. Steps to take in preparing kinder- 
garten children for reading 
A. The calendar 
1. Build up meaningful concepts. 
a. Have the children color in 
their birthdays with crayons. 
b. Explain and discuss the days 
of the week, the months, the year. 
2. Provide children with informal, 
incidental reading experience. 
a. Read the calendar. 
3. Learn to distinguish left, right. 
a. Read the calendar from left to 
right. 
B. The family unit 
1. Build up meaningful concepts. 
a. Draw pictures about families. 
2. Develop children’s ability to 
speak with ease and fluency. 
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READING 


a. Discuss children’s families. 

3. Train in accurate enunciation 
and pronunciation. 

a. A good example must be set 
by the teacher. 

4. Develop ability to see likenesses 
and differences. 

a. Compare the differences in 
sizes of families, number of rooms in 
homes, etc. 

C. The circus unit 

1. Build up meaningful concepts. 

a. Attend a circus, see a circus 
movie, discuss the circus. 

(Note: A list of references including 
movies will be given at the end of this 
article. Editor.) 

b. Work out a circus in rhythm. 

c. Make a group circus book. The 
class draws pictures with crayon and 
then tells the story of the pictures. 

d. Learn songs about the circus. 

e. Tell stories about the circus. 

2. Develop the children’s ability to 
speak with ease and fluency. 

a. Discuss the circus. 

b. The children’s story about 
their circus pictures should be inscribed 
(typed or written in manuscript) and 
placed in the circus book. 

3. Train and drill accurate enun- 
ciation and pronunciation. 

a. Here again the teacher must 
set a good example. 

4. Train the children to do prob- 
lematic thinking. 

a. The first problem may be to 
make a cover for the circus book. The 
type of paper to be used and the method 
for fastening the sheets together should 
depend upon the resources available. In 
any case, there should be discussion. 


b. The second problem may be 
to decide what to do with the finished 
book. One solution is to place the book 
in the classroom library where it may 
be shown to other kindergarten children 
as well as to visitors. 


5. Arouse interest in reading. 
a. Make the circus book. 


READINESS SUGGESTIONS 


By YYONNE ALTMANN 
KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


b. The children look at circus 
picture books. 

c. Read circus stories to them. 

6. Provide the children with in- 
formal reading experiences. 

a. Use circus books. The teacher 
should hold the books so that the chil- 
dren can follow with their eyes. 

b. The children retell the circus 
stories by looking at the pictures. 

c. The children can begin to 
learn proper care of books: turning 
pages, clean hands, putting books away 
properly, etc. 

7. Teach a knowledge of left and 
right. 

a. Type or write the circus stor) 
so that the group may observe. 

b. Call attention to eye move- 
ments from left to right. 

c. Move finger from left to right 
beneath the words during the reading 
of circus stories. 


As you can see from the foregoing. 
almost every kindergarten experience 
can be a stimulation for reading readi- 
ness. If the following principles are kept 
in mind, all experiences can be so used: 
(1) build up meaningful concepts; (2) 
provide children with informal and in- 
cidental reading experiences; (3) con- 
tribute to their knowledge of left and 
right; (4) train in accurate enunciation 
and pronunciation; (5) develop ability 
to see likenesses and differences. 


REFERENCES 
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“The Modern Kindergarten,” Bulletin 
of the Association For Childhood 
Education (1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C., 1937) 

Forest: The School for the Child From 
Two to Eight (Chicago: Ginn and 
Co., 1935) 

Foster and Headley: Education in the 
Kindergarten (New York: American 
Book Co., 1936) 

Harrison: Reading Readiness (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936) 

Storm and Smith: Reading Activities in 

(Continued on page 44) 
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FIVITIES 





The Halloween lamp (on this page) is 
not only attractive and easy to make, but 
it is also a reasonably safe one for chil- 
dren to carry. 

Another way of lighting the lamp is 
to use a small flashlight instead of the 
candle. Set the flashlight in soft wax 
(the wax may be dripped from a candle) 
and let the wax harden about the base 
of the flashlight. Be sure that enough 
wax is used to hold the flashlight se- 
curely. For the pencil type flashlight, a 
small holder might be made of paper 
and fastened in the lantern with wax. 
The flashlight may then be inserted in 
this holder. 

e 

All the children in the classroom may 
take part in the Halloween party activi- 
ties on pages 26 and 27. 

However, if the party itself is im- 
practical, the decorations are good in 

general “dressing up” of the room. 
The table centerpiece, for example, is 
also good as a sand-table piece; and the 
cat faces which are suggested as invita- 
tions night well make a novel black- 
board border. 

® 

“Our Electrical Helpers,” page 28, is 
the second in the series. These may be 
used as a series, or for individual studies 
of home, electricity, and so on. 

* 

“Boats” is the transportation topic in 
the Jerome Leavitt series of “Activities 
in Wood.” This series, too, may be 
used in correlation with other studies or 
as separate classroom projects. 

ib 

The Halloween owl project, which 
presented on page 30, may be used as 
it is or another Halloween bird or 
animal may be substituted for the owl 
which we have shown. 

A witch riding a broomstick, a bat 
hanging from a twig, pumpkins sitting 
on a rail fence, and so on—any of these 
ideas might be used. The pictures are 
very easy to make and are colorful. 

& 

Although this section is called one of 
miscellaneous projects, we should like 
to emphasize again that teachers con- 
sider them from the standpoint of cor- 
relation with current classroom studies. 
or use with future studies. 

* 

For example, a unit study of electri- 
city will appear in the November issue. 
“Our Electrical Helpers” (page 28) 
might be kept in reserve for use during 
that unit. Also, the owl project (page 
30) need not be used strictly as a Hal- 
loween activity. By making other ani- 
mal cutouts the children can adapt this 
material for nature and other units. 
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By IDA M. PARDUE 


Choose any size can. Wash and dry it 
well. Be sure that there are no jagged 
edges about the top. If the can is small, 
punch the holes for eyes, nose and teeth 
with a bottle opener. If the can is large, 


6 these holes should be made with a hammer 


and a nail. 


Stand a candle inside the can. Light 
the candle and put on the lid (the one cut 


i from the can's top}, and you have a lamp. 


If the lamp is to be made for carrying, 


& punch holes on both sides of the can near 


the top. Wind a piece of wire with ad- 
hesive tape (so that the wire will not get 
hot) and tie it through holes. Hinge the 


©? lid to the can with adhesive tape. 
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A HALLOWEEN PARTY 


Write on 
inside paper 
of invitation. 


»Decorate 
plates. 


By KATHERINE DISSINGER 


The invitations for this Halloween party are booklets made 
from black cat faces cut from construction paper and tied to- 
gether at the top with green ribbon. A sheet of orange con- 
struction paper cut the same should be tied between the two. 
The eyes are cut out and backed with pieces of green Cellophane. 
The cat's mouth and whiskers are made from a bit of orange 
paper glued in place and the unpasted ends slit. The invitation 
is lettered inside the booklet on the orange sheet. 


A witch and her pumpkin house make the table decoration. 
The house is made by cutting the top from a bright orange 
pumpkin and removing the inside. The top is replaced. A 
square chimney is made from folded green construction paper 
placed over the stem. A door and two windows are cut out. 
A little flashlight inside the pumpkin makes the house light up. 

A doll from the ten-cent store may be the witch. Pieces of 
black crepe paper are tied about the neck and then rolled to re- 
semble arms. The cape is of black crepe paper cut in the shape 
of a fan, folded back at the point, and then wrapped about the 
doll. Holes are cut for the arms and the cape is pinned together 
at the front. The witch's peaked hat is made by cutting a quar- 
ter circle of black construction paper, rolling it to cone shape, 
and sewing it together with black thread. The brim is a circle 
of black construction paper cut out at the center to fit over the 
crown. The brim is sewed to the hat with black thread. 

A bit of straw twisted about the end of a match and tacked 
to the witch's paper hand makes a good broom. The end of the 
broom should rest against the table so that the witch will stand. 

Plates are decorated with crayon and then shellacked. 

The sandwiches are made by cutting bread slices with a round 
biscuit cutter. Slices are spread and decorated with red pimento 
mouths and eyes and noses of thin pickle slices. 

When making the orangeade, the tops are cut from the oranges 
instead of cutting the oranges in half. The juice is squeezed out 
and the top replaced. Cloves are pushed into the top to make 


- stems and eyes. Noses and mouths are cut from red construc 


tion paper and pasted in place. The oranges are lined with waxed 
paper and filled with Halloween candies and nuts. 
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OUR ELECTRICAL HELPERS 


By ISADORE M. FENN 









TEAKETTLE 


Electric Teakettle is my name. Making tea 
is an easy task for me. | boil the water very 
quickly. | also keep it hot. 





















TOASTER 


| am Toaster. Many people use me. | make 





bread brown and tasty. My sister, Automatic 
Toaster, pushes the bread out when it is toasted. 
| can't push the bread out. | am a plain toaster. 
| have to be watched. Sometimes | burn the bread 
when it is left in me too long. 


EGG COOKER 


Egg Cooker is my name. | have a very pleasant 
task. | cook eggs. People are satisfied with my 
work. They eat all the eggs | cook. Eggs are very 
good for people. 


COFFEE MAKER 


| am Coffee Maker. | am also called Percolator. 
Coffee grounds and water are placed into me. | 
heat them together to make coffee. Freshly made 
coffee has a wonderful odor, especially in the morn- 
ing at breakfast. 
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By JEROME LEAVITT 


| The steam engine is a delight to almost every child. 
The one pictured here can be made from blocks or 
small pieces of soft wood scraps. Make the base 
6" x 2!/," from wood 34" thick. The boiler has a 
diameter of 2" and is 3" long. The cab is cut from 
wood 21/," x 2!/." x 2". Glue and nail in place. Then 
cut the wheels !/," thick from a broom stick about |" 
in diameter. Drill small holes through the centers of 























the wheels and nail on. Paint black and outline with 
red tempera or enamel. 








The baggage car, caboose, and cattle car are made 

similarly. For the cattle car and caboose use the 

. ba age car dimensions found on the drawing for the baggage 
SS & ‘car, however, paint windows on the caboose and slat 

bars on the cattle car. As on the engine, the base is 


6" x 21/7." x 34". The car cabs are all 2" x 21/." x 5" 
with slanting roofs as shown. The base is glued and 








sasant fe paint on nailed to the cab and wheels fastened on as on the 
th my Windows and engine. Bars, windows, and doors are painted on 
e very ie doors after the cars have been given a solid coat of the 






desired color. Hooks are put on the ends of all cars 
so that they can be joined together. 
| 
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By AGNES CHOATE WONSON 

Odds and ends can make very clever 
pictures. A dry twig, pieces of corrugated 
cardboard, and four gummed reinforce- 
ments make this interesting border for the 
classroom. 

Directions are simple: trace the owl pat- 
terns on the reverse side of the corrugated 
cardboard and cut out. Paste the rein- 
forcements in place as illustrated. Trace 
the bills on white paper and also paste in 
place. Mount the owls on a manila paper 
border. Break off any twig and glue 
(stronger than paste) in place. 
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SHOES 





By LORETTA M. TYMAN 


“Tohnnie.......................Johnnie!” 

The sweet corn hadn’t grown very 
tall, but it hid Johnnie Blackbird well. 
He sat very still. He could hear his 
mother calling from the cabin door. 
“John ... nie!” He did not answer. 

Johnnie brushed back the tears that 
welled up in his eyes. He tried to swal- 
low. He jammed his brown fist into his 
mouth. Fiercely he kicked at the ground 
with his bare toes. He was glad he had 
such a good hiding place. 

He thought hard. If only he had a 
new pair of shoes. He wanted them for 
going to school. “School” was a new 
word for all the Indian children. The 
new word had come with the new build- 
ing which was right in the middle of 
Mahnomen—a big, red brick school! 
5 Johnnie had seen it himself when he 
> | had gone down to the village for the 

Fourth-of-July celebration. It was the 

biggest building Johnnie had ever seen. 

All the children for miles around 

would come to the new school. Some 

n = would walk, but those who lived as far 

s away as Johnnie would ride in big, 

shiny, new buses. It would be wonder- 

ful riding in a shiny new bus and 

going to school. Johnnie Blackbird 

could hardly wait for October, for 

that was when the new building would 

be ready. Only one thing made him sad, 

and that was not having the new shoes. 

Oh, how he wanted them. If he had 

new shoes, he would be the happiest 
Indian child on the reservation. 

Not all the Indian children would 
have shoes when they started school. 
Johnnie knew that. But still and all, he 
wanted a pair. Shoes cost money, 
Johnnie knew that, too. And he knew, 
too, that the government check that 
came every few months had to buy so 
many things that there just wouldn’t be 
enough left over for a new pair of shoes. 
He ran his hand over the bumpy clods 
of dry earth. If he could only think of 
a way. Some of the Indian children had 
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earned money last year selling blue- 
berries, but this year the frost had 
killed the plants and even after looking 
a whole day Johnnie hadn’t been able 
to find enough blueberries to fill one 
little pail. 

“John . . . nie!” His mother’s calling 
was closer now. Johnnie swallowed the 
lump in his throat. He jumped up and 
started toward the cabin. 

“Run over to Grandma Blackbird’s 
and ask to borrow that kettle of hers,” 
said his mother. “She knows which one 
I mean. And be careful when you cross 
the highway.” 

Johnnie started through the path in 
the woods. All the way he was thinking 
about how he could earn some money 
for some new shoes. A flying squirrel 
sailed from one bough to another over 
his head, but Johnnie didn’t see him. 
An old hoot owl sat on a limb and 
squinted at him. Johnnie Blackbird 
walked right by, his bare feet making 
soft tracks in the dry soft earth. When 
he came to the highway he remembered 
his mother’s warning and stopped. A 
car was coming full speed so Johnnie 
waited for it to pass. The driver slowed 
when he saw Johnnie, then stopped. 

“Hello there, Sonny!” the man said, 
smiling at Johnnie. “Can you tell me 
the name of the next town?” 

“Mahnomen,” Johnnie said to the 
stranger and he pointed toward the 
valley. 

“Mahnomen,” said the man. “That 
must be an Indian name. Do you know 
what it means?” 

Johnnie Blackbird shook his head. 

“Well, thank you, Sonny,” said the 
man as he drove away. 

The man was right. Mahnomen was 
an Indian name. Johnnie was sure of 
that. He would ask his grandmother 
what it meant. Grandmother Blackbird 
knew lots of things. 

“Mahnomen is the Chippewa name 
for wild rice,” said his grandmother, as 


7” 


she washed and dried the kettle Johnnie 
was to take home. “The Chippewa and 
the Sioux made war on each other for 
these very wild-rice beds,” and _ his 
grandmother’s gnarled hand pointed to- 
ward the swamplands which sloped to 
the west. 

It was then that Johnnie got his idea. 
Wild rice. He would help gather it this 
year and earn some money that way 
for his new shoes. 

“Is it wild-rice time soon?” asked 
Johnnie. 

“The last week in September it will 
be just right,” said his grandmother, 
handing him the kettle: “Not too ripe 
for the wind and birds to take it away, 
and not too green.” 

Johnnie whistled as he walked home. 
He could hardly wait for the next few 
weeks to go by. 

Then one bright, sunny morning 
he awoke to hear his father and 
mother getting ready. Last year 
Johnnie had watched them get in the 
boat and go through the rice beds 
alone. Father poling the flat-bottomed, 
sharp-prowed boat through the tall 
stalks and Mother sitting in the stern, 
bending the stalks over the side of the 
boat with one hand, and gently beating 
the grain into the bottom of the boat 
with the other hand. But this year 
Johnnie would help them. He was up 
and dressed in no time. 

“Please let me go with you,” pleaded 
Johnnie as they started off. 

“But there’s no room for you in the 
boat, Johnnie,” said Mother patiently. 

Big tears welled up in Johnnie’s black 
eyes. How could he earn money for his 
new shoes if he didn’t help? 

“T can pole the boat,” Johnnie sobbed. 

Johnnie’s father smiled. “Why, 
Johnnie, you’re too small to handle the 
boat. And it takes Mother’s skillful 
hands to gather the grain. In a few 
years you will be big enough.” 

(Continued on page 46) 
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WHICH DO YOU BELIEVE? 


By THE FIFTH GRADE 


IRENE COBBS and DOROTHY COMPTON 
WITHERSPOON SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

Parts I and IV: Mother and two chil- 
dren (boy and girl) ; two boys in hiking; 
costumes; two schoolboys. 

Part II: Chief of Witches, Bat Witch, 
Owl Witch, Snake Witch, Black Cat 
Witch, Ghost Witch, Spider Witch. All 
dressed in conventional witch costumes. 
Witches bringing animals should carry 
paper cutouts of the animals. 

Part III. Eight children in ordinary 
school clothes. 

Announcer. 


STAGE SETTING 
Parts I, II, IV take place in front of 

the curtain. Part II requires only a 

witch’s cauldron for the center of the 

stage. 

PART I—THREE SUPERSTITIONS 

SCENE 1. A mother is seated in low 

chair reading a story to boy and girl 

seated on the floor. 

MOTHER: Once upon a time there were 
three bears... 

BOY (interrupting, in great fright) : 
Oh, Mother, there’s a bat! 

Mother jumps up. Girl grabs hair 
and tries to duck under Mother’s chair. 
MOTHER: Quick! Get the broom! 

Boy runs off stage and returns with 
broom. Beats at imaginary bat, killing 
it and throwing it out. All exit. 
SCENE 2. Two boys enter. They wear 
hiking clothes. 

FIRST BOY: We had a good time on 
the hike, didn’t we? 

SECOND BOY: Yes, it was fun, I— 
(becomes frightened) Oh, there’s a 
snake! 

FIRST BOY: Kill it! Kill it! 

Both boys grab up sticks and in pan- 
tomime beat the snake to death. They 
exit. 

SCENE 3. Two school boys enter. 

FIRST BOY: I hope we win the soccer 
game today. 

SECOND BOY: Of course we'll win. 

FIRST BOY: OA! There’s a black cat! 
What shall we do? 

SECOND BOY: Throw stones at him 
and maybe he'll turn back! 

Both boys pretend to throw stones. 
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FIRST BOY: Phew! We were lucky, he 
went back! 
Both exit. 


ANNOUNCER: 
Why did these children act like that? 
Afraid of a snake, a bat, a black cat? 
SHHHHHHHH! You shall see and 
hear 


Many strange things going on here! 


PART II—WITCHES’ CEREMONY 
SCENE 1. Curtain opens on dimly 
lighted stage. Witches’ cauldron in cen- 
ter. Chief of Witches is stirring the 
brew. 


WITCH CHIEF: 
Tonight is Halloween! 
Come forth, ye merry witches, 
A brew we must mix, 
Full of scary creatures 
The minds of people to fix! 
BAT WITCH (enters) : 
Bats go in first, 
They know how to scare! 
Folk think they bring in bugs 
And make nests in their hair! 
"Tis good to put bats in this brew, 
Then people’s brains will be in a stew. 
Drops bats in cauldron. Both witches 
circle around cauldron stirring and 
laughing. 
OWL WITCH (enters) : 
*Twould be no Halloween 
Without owls’ big round eyes, 
All mixed up in this brew 
Along with spiders and flies. 


Owls’ hooting people fear 

For death they think lurks near, 

All mixed up in this brew 

They'll add fine flavor, too. 

Drops in owl. All three circle as be- 
fore. 


SNAKE WITCH (enters) : 
Let’s put some snakes in next, 
With forked tongues running in and 
out. 
Some think they all are poisonous, 
They'll make folk scream no doubt 


They sting and frighten, others say, 
They squirm and wiggle, too; 


Slimy, crawling, scary things, 
Snakes must be put in, too. 
Drops in snakes. More stirring and 
laughter. 
GHOST WITCH (enters carrying paper, 
jointed skeleton) : 
Put a ghost in next, 
Count his every bone; 
Back to earth for Halloween 
Hear him wail and moan. 


Ghosts haunt the vacant houses, 
They’re found in graveyards, too, 
Don’t leave ghosts out 

Of this witches’ stew. 

Drops skeleton in cauldron. 

“ghost” noises. 

SPIDER WITCH (enters) : 
Spiders with eight long iegs, 
Last, but not the least, 
Poisonous, hairy creatures 
For this witches’ feast. 
Drops in spider. All witches stir and 

circle. 

WITCH CHIEF: 

Now vanish, merry friends, 

Till the clock strikes twelve, 

Then we can dance 

Once more like merry elves. 

Witches distribute themselves around 

edge of stage and go to sleep on floor. 
Victrola plays record “Danse Macabre” 
by Saint-Saens. As clock strikes twelve 
witches awake. Stretch, yawn, begin to 
dance interpreting music. Circle caul- 
dron, peer into it, gather paper animals 
from floor and add to brew. As record 
ends they sink to the floor and return to 
sleep. 

ANNOUNCER: 

Dawn breaks near, the witches dis- 
appear, 
They must now rest for another year. 
Curtain closes. 


PART III—THE TRUTH 
UNISON: 

This is all wrong, 

We'll tell you the truth. 
FIRST CHILD: 

Folk who say “blind as a bat” 

Never looked at one to see, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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COLUMBUS DAY 


Columbus never knew that he 
Had won great fame, 

Nor that a thousand places would 
Receive his name. 


Great deeds are not forgotten; 


| They always live. 


Men are not known for what they get, 
But what they give. 


—Gail Brook Burket 


HALLOWEEN MOON 


The moon tonight 
Is a pumpkin bright 


| Riding on top of a cloud; 

= The owl cries, “Who, who! 
=» I want to ride, too!” 

» But really, he isn’t allowed. 


| For an owl I’ve heard tell, 
» Sees never too well, 
» And a cloud is much too high! 


“lve got on my hat,” 
Says the old black cat, 


| “I'd like a nice ride in the sky!” 


Now a cat, you'll agree, 

May sit in a tree, 

But ride on a cloud, oh, never! 
But the pumpkin sits there 

With never a care; 

Now isn’t the pumpkin clever! 


—Adelyn Jackson Richards 


NOW IS THE TIME 


Now is the time when nut trees pause 
To shake themselves and shed 

Their treasuries of nuts — look out!— 
They'll thump you on the head! 


They clatter, clatter to the ground 
Whenever winds go by, 

While Mr. Squirrel watches with 
His bright and merry eye. 


Unless you rush to pick them up 
As quickly as they fall 


October, 1947 


This thrifty little Mr. Squirrel 
Will get the most of all. 


But when you've filled your baskets, 
Be sure to leave a few, 

For squirrel-folk are every bit 
As fond of nuts as you! 


—R. A. Stevens 


WINTER'S ON THE WAY 


School has started. Fall’s in town. 
Autumn leaves are crispy brown. 
Birds are starting southward, too. 
Autumn’s here but winter’s due. 


—Vivian G. Gouled 


THE DAY AFTER 
HALLOWEEN 


I wonder what the brownies do 
The day after Halloween. 

Do you suppose they talk about 
The scary sights they’ve seen? 


I wonder what the witches do 

With their long-handled brooms. 

Do you suppose they sweep with them 
And clean their living rooms? 


And what about the old black cats 
Who spit and snarl and growl. 

Do you suppose they still look fierce 
And meow and snarl and yowl? 


I don’t believe we'll ever know 
What brownies and witches do, 
Or black cats either, but I still 
Would like to, wouldn’t you? 


—Marian Kennedy 


THE MISCHIEF MAKER 


The night wind shouts at the keyhole 
And fingers the latch on the door; 

It leans against the window panes 
And creeps along the floor. 


Its cheeks are puffed like a goblin’s; 


It flickers the candlelight; 
It carries off shock and shingle 
And whines in the eaves all night. 


I think—don’t you?—the reason 
It sets up such a din 

Is that it’s lost and lonely 
And wants invited in. 


—NMarion Doyle 


AUTUMN WOODS 


The autumn woods have changed their 
leaves 

Of green to red and gold, 

They are the warmest colors to 

Protect them from the cold. 


Some trees look like the gypsy queens 

With scarves of fiery red, 

And some wear high, bright golden 
crowns 

Upon the brow and head. 


No king of any land on earth 
Wears colors gay as these, 
Nor robes that are as beautiful 
As any of these trees. 


—Laura Emily Mau 


THE NIGHT WATCHMAN 


The watchman’s keys dangle from his 
chain— 
tinkle-tonkle-tink— 
jangle as he comes and goes again— 


plinkle-plonkle-plink. 


Plinkle, plonkle, 
jinkle, jonkle, 
skinkle, skonkle— 
skink! 
—Jumes Steel Smith 
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WEAVING 


A CRAFT ACTIVITY 
FOR 


Because of obvious space limitations 
we cannot go into an extended discus- 
sion and illustration of methods of weav- 
ing here. Many excellent books about 
weaving, from beginning to very ad- 
vanced work, are available. Teachers 
should consult their librarians and in- 
quire of school supply houses and pub- 
lishing companies about books and 
materials. (See bibliography.) 

The history of weaving should be in- 
cluded m the study. Weaving is one of 
the oldest art forms and one of the 
oldest industries in the world. Ancient 
samples of weaving have been found in 
tombs and caves proving that thousands 
of years ago weaving was a highly de- 
veloped skill. Marvelous things were 
done with color and design and the 
weaver, even then, was a true artist. 

One of the most important things to 
remember when teaching weaving in any 
grade, primary, intermediate, or upper, 
is to keep the work in juxtaposition with 
the background. If a child has had no 
experience with weaving he should be 
started with the very simplest forms of 
this art no matter what his age. 

Actually, darning is the simplest form 
of weaving because darning illustrates 
the basic principle of weaving: inter- 
lacing at right angles two or more series 
of flexible materials, the threads which 
run lengthwise of the cloth being called 
the warp, and the threads which are 
woven in and out across the warp being 
called the woof. d 

The children should become familiar 
with the terminology of weaving. We 
have already defined warp and woof, 
but other terms — web, taut, treadle, 
shot, shuttle, sley, rachet, selvedge, loom, 
beater, and so on—should be defined 
and learned. 

Understanding of the principles of 
weaving and the terminology (with chil- 
dren, the extent of their knowledge of 
the terminology will depend to some 
degree upon their ages) is very im- 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


portant. A great amount of time need 
not be spent on such a basic thing as 
darning, for instance, but a considera- 
tion of it is useful. 

From darning the children may ad- 
vance to plain weaving. Not very much 
money need be spent on looms and 
weaving materials. Simple looms can be 
made and inexpensive materials (cords, 
yarn, and so on) used for weaving from 
which excellent results may be obtained. 
Again the teacher should consult books 
and catalogues for instructions for mak- 
ing looms and buying ready-made looms 
and finding inexpensive materials. 

Aside from its intrinsic value as a 
hobby and recreational activity, weav- 
ing can introduce into the curriculum 
studies in and appreciations for many 
other subjects. 

Weaving naturally precipitates a 
study of textiles in general. What kinds 
of materials have been used for weav- 
ing?—wool, hair, fur, feathers, silk, 
cotton, hemp, reeds, flax, jute, gold, 
silver, copper, brass, glass, asbestos— 
these are only a few of the materials 
which have been and many still are 
used for weaving. 

From a study of weaving it is an 
easy step to a study of the cultures 
which developed weaving. The Indians 
are one people who made weaving an 
outstanding phase of their culture. The 
Persians wove gorgeous pieces. In me- 
dieval times weaving was done mag- 
nificently. Learning about United States 
in colonial days one cannot overlook a 
consideration of the importance of 
weaving. 

Interest in home decoration can be 
aroused by a study of weaving. In 
addition, the children can actually do 
something in this line by making woven 
pieces for their homes—rugs, spreads, 
table runners, pillow covers, wall hang- 
ings. These can be very attractive pieces. 


By studying types of weaving the chil- 
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dren’s ideas about color and design 
should be developed and improved. It 
is up to the creative teacher to present, 
if not actual samples, then a great vari- 
ety of pictures of weaving, from the 
ancient times to the present day. This 
is not so difficult as it might sound— 
the dictionary, the encyclopedia, weav- 
ing books are three readily available 
references which contain excellent pic- 
tures. The teacher should point out and 
have the class discuss color combina- 
tions, shades of color, how color is used 
to bring out salient parts of the weave, 
design, various motifs which are used, 
and so on. By asking the children what 
they think and why, the teacher will 
secure more response than if she just 
attempts to lecture about the examples. 

Then there is a study of modern 
machine weaving. This is one of our 
greatest industries. This study is one 
which will interest most children from 
the mechanically minded, who will find 
the machinery fascinating, to the artistic 
children who will find the study of creat- 
ing fine fabrics of great interest. 

The sociological and religious aspects 
of weaving should not be overlooked. 
There are many amazing stories about 
weaving and weavers. For example, in 
certain parts of Africa the men do all the 
weaving and women are often not even 
allowed to touch a loom, although they 
may spin. Weaving patterns may be 
owned. Weaving may be restricted to 
certain villages or tribes. Stories such 
as these will add to the study and the 
children can learn more about other 
peoples and cultures. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

First Steps in Weaving, Ella Victoria 
Dobbs, (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1938) 

Creative Hands. Cox and Weismann 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1945) 
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WEAVING FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Wet grass or raffia about the 
thickness of a bencil and 


Wrap €irenty- 


¥Fwo inches into 


Twist into a 

coil and Sew 
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four or Five Times 


the cut ends at A. 
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Raffia is the easiest material to use 
in making a coiled basket. However, if 
grass is used it should be long-bladed such 
as marsh or sword grass cut in midsummer 
and dried. To use, put in water until pliable 
and. then lay between wet cloths and take 
out as needed. 


This is one of the simplest of the many 


kinds of coiled baskets and beautiful work 
can be done. 

Raffia can be purchased from most of 
the school supply houses. It may be dyed 
the desired colors. Fiber cord or cane 
might be used for the core of the basket. 
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The illustrations on this page may 
» use B® be used in the classroom simply as 
er, if I examples of various types of weav- 
such J ing. Or they may be studied as pat- 
mmer fm terns and types of weaving to follow. 
liable The Navaho loom, shown at the 
take I top left of the page, might also 
be used as a model for constructing 
such a loom for classroom use. 
many lf the actual weaving of these 
work J things is impracticable, the children 
may study designs and make from 
hal them designs of their own utilizing 
ued the general style of those shown. R — 
am Such designs are excellent for note- ee See 
ce book covers, borders, and so on. 
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TEACHING SINGING 
IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Children usually like to sing, and 
whereas reading and writing are more 
or less artificial accomplishments, sing- 
ing is natural and spontaneous. 

But, in spite of this advantage, the 
music class is often one that reduces 
both teacher and students to varying 
degrees of nervous prostration. 

This is regrettable, and it is doubly 
so since the situation is so easily reme- 
died. Most of the disquiet and nervous- 
ness comes because the theory sessions 
are too long. Music theory should not 
only be very simple for little children. 
but it should also be studied for only 
short periods at a time—ten or fifteen 
minutes at the most. 

Then the teacher must consider the 
problem of note singing as opposed to 
rote singing. In spite of the fact that 
there are two separate schools about this, 
there is no reason why these two theories 
cannot be combined. 


First, a simple song is taught by rote. 
This should be a song in which the 
progressions are very simple—1, 3, 5, 8; 
1, 1, 2, 2, 3, 3, 4, 4, 2, 2, 1; and so 
on. Next the song is learned by num- 
bers. Then the staff and treble clef are 
introduced, and the song is written on 
the staff, still using the numbers. The 
song should be writter very large on the 
blackboard where all of the children 
can see it easily. Some simple songs 
which may be used for this purpose are 
given on page 40. 

Then the numbers should be intro- 
duced as notes on the staff. This work 
should be thoroughly mastered and 
taken very slowly and carefully, and, 
as we stated before, in short periods. 

Of course, learning the notes, music 
symbols, and so on, becomes progres- 
sively more complicated and the whole 
program is a follow through process 
which must be carried from grade to 
grade. But children at the primary level 
should be able to grasp simple note and 
symbol concepts. 

Then the children must learn how to 
use their voices properly. Children do 
not realize that the loudest singing is 
not necessarily the best. In order to 
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teach them this, they should be told to 
sing in the same volume of voice that 
they use in speaking. The children 
should practice singing very softly, then 
medium, and then back to a soft volume 
again, and so on. 

In singing much depends upon open- 
ing the mouth so that the tones can 
come out properly. Generally speaking, 
the mouth should be opened so that the 
lips form a rounded or oval shape. 


Enunciation is important, too. The 
children should learn that words must 
be sung clearly and separately. In order 
to further this habit, they might practice 
singing the vowel sounds. In addition, 
the teacher should listen carefully to 
her pupils as they sing and correct any 
tendencies to slide into tones and sylla- 
bles. 


Breathing is important. The breath 
should come not from the chest, but 
from the abdomen. The teacher might 
place her hand on the child’s abdomen 
and tell him to breathe so that the hand 
will raise with his abdomen. “Touch 
your backbone with your stomach,” is 
one way of putting the manner in which 
a singer (or any other musician, for 
that matter) should exhale. 

Such instruction may seem too ad- 
vanced for children, but it is never too 
early to learn the correct way. 

The problem of rhythm also enters 
the picture of teaching children sing- 
ing. Always with young children, and 
it is especially true if the teacher her- 
self is not too sure about rhythm, sim- 
ple rhythms should be used—two-four, 
three-four, six-eight. These should be 
carefully and distinctly illustrated (by 
marching, swaying, walking, etc.). If 
the children have trouble with rhythm 
the teacher should tap out the rhythm 
while/they are singing and have them 
imitate her. 

It might be a good idea to bring a 
metronome into the primary classroom 
and explain to the children the functions 
of this instrument and teach them how 
to use it. The following method is sug- 
gested: “This is a metronome. It helps 
us keep time. Instead of clapping as we 
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sing, we can listen to the tick of the 
metronome.” 

Besides these activities, rhythm may 
be turned into a sort of game. Ther 
are several types of rhythmic games— 
musical chair is one old stand-by. Sim 
ple folk dances are good. The children 
should clap out the rhythms to these. 

March rhythms are fun for children, 
If the teacher is in the habit of break. 
ing up the monotony of long days by 
having two or three minutes for the 
children to “yawn and stretch,” she 
might let the children march around 
the room once or twice in march time. 

Above all, the teacher must remember 
to emphasize and re-emphasize thes 
basic music concepts (in small doses, 
of course). It is only in this way that 
children will acquire a solid groundwork 
upon which to build their musical 
knowledge. And it is only in this way 
too that the children can fully enjoy 
singing and the music period. 

In addition to being fun in itself, 
music should be used closely in connec: 
tion with other studies. For example, 
if the children are studying about squir- 
rels, they should have simple songs about 
squirrels. Or they may wish to make up 
their own songs. Here is an opportunity 
to work in rhythms. Songs will fit into 
almost any study and they will add 
variety and interest to it. 


Children should learn, too, that other 
living things besides human beings sing 
— crickets, birds, frogs — all of thes 
things seem to sing. 


They should listen for nature’s sing: 
ing voice in the wind in the trees, the 
hum of bees, the roar of traffic, the 
rhythm of a train on the track, rai 
against the window. The teacher should 
point out to the children that all of these 
things are, in their own ways, songs. 


The children might attempt a com 
position in which they portray the 
sounds they hear about them. Children 
would find it fun to “sigh like the 
wind,” or “whistle like the wind,” or 
“hum like the bees,” or imitate what the 
train says to them as it rolls along. 
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The symbols used in music which we have 
illustrated on this page are some of the 
most elementary ones. It is suggested that fe 
they serve as models for flash cards and 
also as models for drawings to be put on | 
the blackboard or bulletin board—some- 


where where the children have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing them frequently and be- 
coming familiar with them. 
Some of the more advanced symbols— 
the pp, ff, and so on—may be used later Get sof ter sloul 4: 
on when the children are thoroughly ac- 


quainted with those more basic such as the . 
staff, the clefs, the notes, and rests. “very loud 3 More Music 
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MUSIC FOR THE CLASSROOM 
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go to school, 


In all Kinds of 


The children will probably know one 
or two simple songs by rote. These 
should be sung for the simple pleasure 
of singing. Then, the children should 
learn the C scale by numbers—l, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Next the skips by 
numbers—!, 3, 5, 8, 5, 3, 1, and so 
on. This will not be accomplished in 
one lesson, nor two. It will take time 
and should be done slowly. 


After they have learned the scale 
and the skips by numbers, take the 
first song on this page. Have the 
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children learn it by numbers. Then 
present them with the idea of the 
words correlating with the numbers 
and have them learn the words in 
this manner. Finally they are ready 
for the song written in notes. 


All three of the songs should be 
learned thus, beginning with the first 
and ending with the third. Again we 
emphasize that this will take time and 
that each single step must be worked 
on only 10 or 15 minutes at most in 
each class period. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES HELPS 
FOR GRADES 2 AND 3 


To repeat a point made in these col- 
umns last month, no hard and fast line 
of demarcation can be drawn between 
material suitable for use in the social 
studies and that for other subjects. How- 
ever, there are certain topics in the 
social-studies area for which there are 
many specialized audio-visual aids. Let 
us consider the topics usually included 
in the social-studies program in grades 
two and three. Primitive life: Indians, 


» Eskimos, cave dwellers, prehistoric man, 
§ etc. Local history and geography (pio- 
» neers). Community life: food, clothing, 


shelter, transportation, and communica- 


i tion. Holidays. 


In the second and third grades, 
movies, slidefilms, posters, exhibits, and 
the like are particularly helpful. Many 
film companies make classroom films, 
as you know, and make them for specific 
grade levels and situations. Teachers 
should have the catalogues of these com- 


| panies so that they may order films with 


ease. If any of our readers would like 
to have a list of the companies manu- 


§ facturing classroom films for rental or 
) sale, we shall be glad to supply it. 


However, there are a large number of 
commercial organizations in other fields 
which have produced films as a public 
service. These films cover a variety of 
subjects. Sometimes they are produced 
by educators with classroom presenta- 
tion definitely in mind. More frequently 
they need to be adapted. But, in all 
cases, they can be a real help in present- 
ing material to children and in increas- 
ing pupil interest. Usually there is no 
rental fee; only transportation charges 
are involved. 

While a great many firms have such 
films, teachers of grades two and three 
will find that the following companies 
have movies suitable for the social- 
studies program in their classes. We 
suggest that teachers write for lists and 
detailed information. 

American Society of Bakery Engi- 


neers, Department of Visual Education, 


208 Third Ave., S.E., Minneapolis. 


October, 1947 


Borden Company (The), Consumer 
Service, 350 Madison Ave., New York 
7, Me 

Chicago Board of Education, Film 
Council, Room 803, 228 N. LaSalle, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

General Electric Company, 1 River 
Rd., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, 
P. O. Box 1716, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Santa Fe System Lines, 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 

United Air Lines, School and College 
Service, Chicago, IIl. 

Venard Organization, Peoria 2, II. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Some organizations also have avail- 
able free charts and posters which will 
enhance the classroom during social- 
studies units. Among these firms are: 

International Shoe Co., 1509 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

General Motors Corp., Research Lab- 
oratory Section, Detroit 2, Mich. 

National Cotton Council of America, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 

U. S. Beet Sugar Association, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

To give teachers an idea of the sub- 
ject matter of the material offered by 
all these companies, here are sample 
titles: “Seeing the Airport,” “Woolen 
Yarn,” “From Moo to You,” “Shoes 
Through the Ages,” “Cotton Cleanliness 
Classroom Chart,” “Indians on Parade,” 
“The Story of Our Flag,” “Story of a 
Loaf of Bread,” etc. 


In passing, we should like to call 
teachers’ attention to two reference 
books containing sources of free mate- 
rials for classroom use. One is Elemen- 
tary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials (containing, among other 
things, sources for charts and maps) ; 
the other is Educators Guide to Free 
Films. Both are available from Educa- 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin, at a cost of $3.50 and $4.00. 


(Continued on page 46) 

















EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC 
MAGAZINE 


and 


Junior 


ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Educational Music Magazine 
covers every phase of music edu- 
cation. It presents material of 
interest to every music educator 
as well as material covering the 
several specialized fields! Odered 
alone: $1.50 per year; $4.00 for 
three years. 


Junior Arts and Activities is 
the magazine of plans, projects, 
activities, and correlations for 
every elementary teacher, kinder- 
garten through junior high 
school! Ordered alone: $3.00 per 
year; $7.00 for three years. 


These two top-flight magazines 
which are designed especially for 
you to use in your classroom are 
now available at a combination 
rate! 

BOTH Educational Music 
Magazine and Junior Arts and 


Activities can be obtained for 
only 


$4.00—1 year $9.50—3 years 


Take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to get two useful, practic- 
able magazines at this low price! 
Order today from 


Circulation Department | 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


538 S. Clark St. Chicago 5, Ill. 
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DON’T FORGET... 


If the address on the wrapper in which 
this issue of Junior Arts and Activities 
was delivered is marked 10-47 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES 
WITH THIS ISSUE! 





















































Insure continuous service by sending 
in your renewal today. 




















DON’T MISS... 


“Mr. Bookman’s Streamline Special,” 
a play for Book Week. ° 

“A Study of Electricity,” a unit in 
science for upper grades. 

Special Thanksgiving projects. 

“Making Designs and Prints on Tex- 
tiles,” a complete art activity with 
directions and illustrations. 


“Famous American Poets,” bringing 
great literature to children. In the 


NOVEMBER ISSUE of 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


| year (10 consecutive issues), $3.00 
2 years (20 consecutive issues), $5.00 


(Add 25c¢ per year for Canadian postage; 50c 
per year for postage to other foreign countries.) 
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FREE 
to SUBSCRIBERS 


A List of Free and Inexpensive 


Classroom Aids 
(Revised 1947 Edition) 


containing titles of pamphlets, charts, 
maps, and the like of use to elementary 
teachers. Approximate grade levels given. 
Names and addresses of publishers in- 


cluded. 


All items are classified: arts and crafts, 
audio-visual aids, book lists, catalogues, 
citizenship, music, nutrition and health, 
science, social studies, teaching aids. 


TO GET THIS HELPFUL PAMPHLET 


Merely send us the names and ad- 
dresses of five teachers of your acquain- 
tance who do not now subscribe for 
Junior Arts and Activities magazine. 
That is all you need to do. 

You know how helpful Junior Arts and 
Activities can be. You use it in your 
classroom. Help other teachers to make 
their teaching easier. Send us their names 
and addresses. Receive, in return, this 
valuable pamphlet. 












































































































































A List of Free and Inexpensive 
Classroom Aids 
This offer is valid until Dec. 31, 1947 


Send your list of names and addresses to 


Department P 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


538 S. Clark St. Chicago 5, Ill. 
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USING 
PROJECT MATERIAL 


(Continued from page 3) 


in the fall. There are seasonal changes 
everywhere but, all too frequently, we 
think of falling le aves, corn shocks, 
frost, and the like as the only ones. 

If the class is not studying autumn 
activities as a large nature unit, this 
map might be posted on the bulletin 
board to stimulate a broadening interest 
in what is going on in other sections of 
the country. 

a 


Many schools have a problem in dec- 
orating windows for the fall season, 
particularly if a program is to be given 
in the classroom. The window scenes 
described on page 22 may well serve as 
an answer to that problem. The ideas 
are suggestive and many adaptations of 
them are possible both in the method 
of presentation and of the subject mat- 
ter employed. It is well to remember 
that the scenes appropriate to the sec- 
tion of the country should be used. 


Even kindergarten children can make 
the autumn leaves suggested on page 
23. Teachers should like the project 
particularly since they are always look- 
ing for a new twist to an old, but always 
popular, fall activity. 


WHICH DO YOU BELIEVE? 





INDIANS 


(Continued from page 12) 

also see that their own lives are richer 
for the heritage from the Indians: cul. 
tivation of certain vegetables, the fund 
of myths and legends obtained from 
them, qualities of character such as en. 
durance, and so on. 

In addition, the children should 
appreciate (and they will with the help 
of dramatic play) the close co-opera. 
tion among members of the family and 
among the various families of the vil 
lage. The arts and crafts of the Indians 
are things of beauty and should be ap 
preciated as such—not that we should, 
in this day and age, imitate them in 
daily living. 

REFERENCES 

Bowman: Winabojo, Master of Life 
(Albert Whitman, 1941). Teacher 
reference; myths and legends to tell 
children. 

Deming: Little Eagle (Laidlaw, 1931). 
Storybook. 

LaRue: Little Indians (Macmillan, 
1930). Collection of stories for little 
children. 

Parker: Indian How Book (Doubleday, 
1927). Teacher reference; dances, 
costumes, 

Salomon: Book of Indian Crafts and 
Indian Lore (Harper, 1928). Teacher 
reference; dances, pageant, things to 
do, etc. 


(Continued from page 32) 


Their eyes are small, but keen and 
bright, 
As mosquito eaters’ eyes should be. 


All day long they sleep, and then 
Go hunting after dark, 

Their dinners they must catch, 
Small insects are their mark. 


They catch big insect dinners, 
Flying with open mouths; 
They’re really only helping us 
When they fly in a house. 


SECOND CHILD: 
Don’t be afraid of nests in your hair, 
Bats live in barns or old hollow trees, 
Wings folded tight, upside down they 
hang, 
Waiting for night, some more pests to 
seize. 


THIRD CHILD: 
How can bats dart ’round branches 
of trees 
And never touch a single twig? 
They squeak so high you cannot hear 
And then the echo bounds back big 





And warns the nerves in wings and 
ear 
An object in the way is near. 


People feel so proud and wise 

To send their radar through the skies; 
Ho, ho! Ha, ha! Aren’t you sur- 

prised? 
The bats have used that all their lives! 
FOURTH CHILD; 

Owls roam about when all is dark 
With horny beaks ’neath big round 


eyes, 

Their hoots can bring no harm to 
you, 

They’re hunting food with fearsome 
cries. 


They eat small animals, 
Mice, birds, insects, too, 
They are the farmers’ friends 
In many things they do. 


Some farmers do not like them, 
It’s true they sometimes try 

To catch young ducks or chickens 
When they go flying by. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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VITIES 


We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be helpful 
and interesting to teachers. One dollar will 
be paid for each contribution accepted. Send 
your ideas and suggestions for this page to 
Teacher’s Corner, Junior Arts and Activities. 


HANKY OR GLOVE BOX 

These glove or hanky boxes may be used 
as gift items or the children may like to make 
them for their own use. 

Use candy boxes or stationery boxes. Cut a 
slit in the center of the cover of the box. 
This slit should be about six inches long and 
one inch wide. 


Then, cover the box lid with pretty wall- 
paper. Cut the paper over the slit and fold 
it under and paste to the inside of the lid. 
Cover over the wallpaper with white Cello- 
phane. This protects the box from wear. 


—Dorothy Overheul 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK 


We obtained picture frames complete with 
glass from some of our patrons. 

Then, the frames were painted white. Each 
week now we put the outstanding picture 
which is made in art class in the frame and 
label it: “Picture of the Week.” 

In this way the children’s interest in art 
hit a new high as they were all anxious to 
make a picture that would receive this special 
classroom showing. 

—Roland Wirt 


A PAPIER MACHE BOWL 
First, take a small bowl and turn it up- 
side down. Cover the bowl with a light coat- 
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ing of lard or grease. Then, tear brown 
wrapping paper into small pieces and press 
a thin coating of these over the greased bowl. 

Give the coat of paper a light coating of 
paste or mucilage. Repeat this process of 
pressing on small pieces of paper and pasting 
for four or five times. Be sure to let the 
brown paper dry each time before putting on 
the next coating of paste and paper. 

When enough layers are put on and the 
last one is thoroughly dry, remove the entire 
paper coating from the bowl. You will have 
your own bowl] in the shape of the one it was 
modeled upon. 

Use water colors to paint designs on the 
bowl. Children will probably enjoy making 
Indian designs during the fall months. 


Eloise J. Jensen 
A FALL TREE 


For an interesting drawing lesson in the 
fall of the year we use this idea. 
A maple tree is drawn on one panel of the 
























blackboard. The children gather maple leaves 
which are turning brown, red, and yellow. 
They bring the leaves to school and trace 
them on white paper. 

Then, they color the paper leaves as nearly 
like the real leaves as they can. 

The leaves are cut out. The children color 
the trunk of the tree on the board with 
brown chalk. Then, the leaves are pasted 
above the trunk. 

We begin by pasting the largest leaves 
around the edge of almost a circle since this 
is how maple trees are shaped. We continue 
pasting toward the center, putting paste on 
the lower ends of the leaves so that the outer 
edges will be free. This enables us to con- 
tinue pasting leaves in under the edges of 
the leaves which are already pasted on the 
board. 

Several leaves should be pasted on the 
board beneath the tree. 

For Halloween we make small owls and 
place them in the tree and then place jack- 
o’lanterns on the ground beneath the tree. 
This makes a pretty classroom decoration. 

—Inez Doyle 


TEACHER’S CORNER 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





HALLOWEEN GAME 


Children love fortune-telling games, espe- 
cially at Halloween. This is a simple game 
that can be used for a classroom party or for 
parties at home. 

All that is needed are three pots or pans, 
Fill one of the pans with clear water, fill the 
second with colored water (the water may be 
tinted with paint or food coloring), and the 
third pan should be left empty. 

Arrange the pans on newspapers, in a 
row, on the floor. 

Each one who wants his fortune told is 
first blindfolded and then led to the pans. 

This “spell” must be repeated: 

“Mumbledy, jumbledy, spirits, oh say 

“What I wish to know today.” 

After this, the questioner waves both arms 
overhead three times and then plunges one 
hand into one of the pans. 

If the empty pan is touched it means the 
wish does not come true. 

If the pan of colored water is touched it 
means the wish will come true after some 
difficulties are overcome. 

The clear water signifies that the wish will 
come true. 

Other meanings may be made up for what 
the different colors of water signify. 


—Ida M. Pardue 


CONTAINERS FOR PENCILS 
AND BRUSHES 


Pencils and brushes are often mislaid or 
lost because of the lack of a suitable place 
to keep them. Very attractive and ‘useful con- 
tainers can be made from tin vegetable cans. 
In our class we followed this method: 

Two cans were collected for each row of 
seats in the room. The cans were washed and 
thoroughly dried. Half the number of cans 
were given a coat of quick-drying enamel— 
our children happened to choose apple green 

and the other cans were given a coat of 





canary yellow. Any two colors may be used 
to match or harmonize with the color scheme 
of the room. 

When the cans were dry each row of pupils 
chose the decoration for their own two con- 
tainers. Flower pictures were cut from maga- 
zines and seed catalogues and these pictures 
were pasted on the cans. Some rows chose 
animal pictures for their containers. 

After they were pasted on the cans the pic- 
tures were given a coat of clear shellac and 
later a thin layer of wax was applied. 

Each row in the room had two very decora- 
tive containers for their pencils and brushes 
and the children were given incentive for 
keeping their things in good order. 

—E, M. Leacock 
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HOUSEKEEPING SURPRISE 


HOME AND SAFETY CORRELATIONS 


By KAY LOVEL 


“Now, Betty, whatever you do, don’t 
bother big sister,” Mother warned as 
she started out of the house. “She’s up 
in her room studying for exams and 
it’s very important. Your lunches are 
in the refrigerator. Fix your own at 
lunchtime, but don’t bother her. She'll 
come down for it when she’s hungry.” 


Betty promised and waved goodbye 
to her mother as she hurried down the 
street to the bus stop. 


Betty’s heart thumped a little faster 
as she turned away from the door. A 
whole lovely day all to herself, for the 
Housekeeping Surprise! Big sister, 
working away in her room, didn’t need 
to come out at all. She was there, so 
it wasn’t like being alone in the house, 
Betty thought. But she wanted to fix 
the surprise all by herself. And she’d 
have to hurry, or she’d never have time 
to get it done. 


Betty hurried into the kitchen and 
looked around. She’d start her surprise 
there by doing the breakfast dishes 
while she planned what else to do. She 
plopped the dishes into a pan of foamy 
suds. rinsed them and stacked them in 
the rack. 


There was a lot to do. All those 
little odd jobs Mother had been trying 
to find time for. When she came home 
and found every one of them done 
wouldn’t she be pleased? 


Of course, Betty thought, there were 
some things she couldn’t do. She 
couldn’t carry out the ashes, but she 
could put the tin cans into sacks and 
put them out for the collector. She 
could sort the stacks of paper in the 
cellar and tie them up. She could scrub 
the cellar floor and the kitchen. There 
were other things. 

Her hands simply swished in and out 
of the dishwater. She’d have to hurry 
or she’d never get half the things done. 

All at once a cup, the special big one 
Daddy liked, slid out of her fingers and 
bumped the side of the pan. Betty’s 
heart almost stopped for the moment 
until she made sure the cup wasn’t 
damaged. If anything happened to 
that cup—well, it hadn’t, just by luck. 
That meant something else she must 
remember. She must remember to be 


careful. 
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The dishes were finally washed and 
dried and stacked in the cupboard, the 
sink was scrubbed. Betty stood still in 
the middle of the room for a minute, 
looked at the clock, and then hurried 
toward the cellar stairs. Three steps 
down, on the landing, she stopped 
short. 

Her foot had just missed stepping on 
something! Who had been leaving 
things on this dark landing where they 
might cause ec ple to tumble? She 
picked up the ‘\i: g over which she had 
almost fallen. it was one of her own 
skates! 

Betty felt her cheeks get pink. Mother 
had asked her and asked her not to 
leave things on the cellar stair landing. 
She’d put the skate away this very min- 
ute. She carried it to the hall closet 
where it belonged with its mate in be- 
side the family boots and galoshes. 

Back again at the cellar stair landing, 
Betty looked down. Her skate hadn’t 
been the only thing on it. There was 
a hammer someone had left. She knew 
where it belonged on the rack above 
Daddy’s workbench. And the other 
things, she’d put them all away. Any- 
thing at all might give someone a bad 
tumble, and the cement cellar floor 
wouldn’t be a very comfortable spot on 
which to land! 

After the cellar landing was clear, 
Betty swept it carefully. “Now I can 
start work,” she told herself. 

The big clock in the front room 
started to boom and Betty counted the 
strokes. Twelve! It was time for 
lunch. She was feeling hungry. 

Big sister kept on working in her 
room and Betty fixed her own meal 
from the salad and sandwiches Mother 
had left and completed it with two 
glasses of milk. 

As she started to the cellar again she 
thought of something else. The cellar 
landing and stairs were clean but how 
about the attic stairs? 

She went up and looked. They were 
almost full! There were boxes and 
books and magazines that belonged in 
the attic. There were her skis, too. 

Walking carefully, Betty carried 
everything up to the attic. It took a 
long time but at last the attic stairs 
were good, safe places to walk as they 

(Continued on page 46) 











FIRE 
FIGHTING 


(Continued from page 15) 


Correlation possibilities for art, his. 
tory, English and the like are fairly 
obvious — notebooks, posters, articles 
for the school paper, and so on. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Much helpful free material can be ob. 
tained from the following agencies, 
Teachers should write and ask for what 
material they have to offer since space 
limitations make it impossible to list 
them all here. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., 1319 Eighteenth St. N. W.,, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Superintendent of Documents, United 


States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


READING 
READINESS 


(Continued from page 24) 


the Primary Grades (Chicago: Ginn 
and Co.), 1930 

Specific 

“Here Comes the Circus” (movie), Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion of Visual Education. 

Harvey, Sister Ann: Rhythms and 
Dances; for preschool and kinder- 
garten (New York: G. Schirmer, 
Inc.), 1944 

Cumpson: Step a Song (Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Simcoe Publishing Co.) 

Culbertson: Songs and Rhythms (Wau- 
watosa, Wis.: The Kenyon Press), 
1932 

A New Story of the Three Bears (Ra- 
cine, Wis.: Whitman Publishing Co.), 
1932 

Lewis and Cobb: Circus Day (New 
York: Bernard Ackerman, Inc.) , 1945 

Hark (illus.): Koko’s Circus (New 
York: Animated Book Co.), 1942 

Scharf: “The Unhappy Lion,” Junior 
Arts and Activities (June, 1946) 


In the November Issue 


@ The Old Line State, unit for upper 
grades, Maryland. Map, illustrations. 


e@ Animals’ Winter Sleep, nature unit 
for younger children. Seatwork, illus- 
trations. 


e@ A Study of Electricity, for upper 
grades. Chart, experiments, art projects. 
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The Divided Heart by Mina Lewiton 
is a story about divorce written for 
children of junior-high-school age. 

Actually, it is the story of a young 
girl growing up and learning that there 
isn’t always a happy ending to every 
story, and that happiness is not a birth- 
right, although the pursuit of it may be. 

We can only hope that this will 
inaugurate a new trend in children’s 
literature. Miss Lewiton presents a 
problem that is faced every day by chil- 
dren. Yet, all too seldom do children 
read about other children who are faced 
with the same things. 

We cannot help wondering why it is 
considered quite all right to force chil- 
dren to deal with such situations as di- 
vorce, and yet have such subjects so 
assiduously avoided in the things which 
they are given to read. 

The book is about Julie Forrest whose 
mother works in an office while her 
father, an irresponsible would-be com- 
poser, plays “nursemaid” and starts, but 
seldom finishes, songs. The story con- 
cerns Julie’s reaction to her parents’ 
separation—she loves them both—and 
their subsequent divorce. 

Miss Lewiton handles her theme with 
dignity. The writing is far above the 
average for this level. 

The only criticism of the book might 
be along the line that “not enough hap- 
pens.” If you consider it in the light of 
hard, fast action this may be a valid 
criticism. But when considered in the 
light of the infinitely more satisfying 
action of character development, very 
tremendous things take place. 

(David McKay Company, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania— 
$2.50) 

The problems of refugees sent to this 
country during the war is the concern 
of Milo’s New World, written and illus- 
trated by Betty Morgan Bowen. 
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Obviously Miss Bowen is sincere 






about the story she wanted to tell and 
the message she wanted to get across. 
In fact, she became a bit too intense 
about the whole thing and consequently 
the story suffers. 

Milo is too proud, too brave, too 
good at everything and anything he 
attempts, whether it is getting the here- 
tofore socially outcast young refugees 
into public-school social circles or find- 
ing homes for homeless dogs and cats. 
His friends—Elfie, Margi, Claud, John- 
ny Moore, Miss Curley, and Miss Elea- 
nor—are all too patly nice to have 
much human resemblance. 

Certainly the message of the book— 
that of tolerance and a helping hand— 
is one that children cannot know too 
well. 

(Longmans, Green and Company, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York—$2.25) 

Another one of those excellent Golden 
Books is available. ‘This time it is The 
Golden Bible, the Old Testament. 

The contents were selected and 
arranged by Elsa Jane Werner and 
beautifully illustrated by Feodor Ro- 
jankosvsky. 

The text is very well done and the 
illustrations alone make it an excep- 
tionally fine book for children. 

Little children will enjoy having this 
book read to them as they look at the 
pictures. Older children will like to 
read it themselves; and children and 
adults alike can enjoy the pictures! 

(Simon and Schuster, 1230 Sixth 
Ave., New York 20—$2.50) 

Whittling enthusiasts can look for- 
ward to securing a copy of More Ben 
Hunt Whittling. The jacket blurb says 
this about the new Ben Hunt work: 


“This volume is a reply to the many 
hobbyists who so enthusiastically assimi- 
lated the material of Mr. Hunt’s first 
book on whittling and have been making 
countless requests for more directions 
and more project patterns. 


The Divided Heart by Mina 


Lewiton is reviewed on this 


page. 


“In this book, the author presents 
projects that are more advanced and 
more difficult . . . 

“Projects in this volume begin with 
neckerchief slides, colorful birds, and 
unusual animal poses, then proceed to 
human figures like the mountaineer 
moonshiner, the little fisherman, and 
the buccaneer, and end with extremely 
interesting group combinations like the 
canoe in the rapids, and Indian travois, 
and a Mexican oxcart.” 

The illustrative material for the book 
is very good and it can be used for pic- 
torial illustrations in other subjects 
which might be related to those which 
are illustrated. 

(The Bruce Publishing Company, 540 
North Milwaukee, Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin—$2.50) 

The Little History of the Wide World 
is the latest book written and illustrated 
by Mable Pyne. 

Miss Pyne has done similar books— 
The Little Geography of the United 
States and The Little History of the 
United States. It is to be hoped that 
they are better than this one. 

Little children will be confused try- 
ing to correlate pictures and text, while 
children old enough to figure it out 
should be reading more advanced, de- 
tailed studies of the world. 

The illustrations are in color and the 
fact they must necessarily be so small 
may have something to do with their 
quality. 

(Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts—2.50) 


JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 

Junior Literary selections for October 
are: Birds in Their Homes by Addison 
Webb and Sabra Mallett Kimball (boys 
and girls 6-8) ; The Trolley Car Family 
by Eleanor Clymer (boys and girls 9- 
11); Magnolia Heights by Nancy Pas- 
chal (girls 12-16); Buckskin Brigade 
by Jim Kjelgaard (boys 12-16). 
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SURPRISE 


(Continued from page 44) 


were supposed to be, and everything 
was put neatly away. 

“It must be getting late,” Betty 
thought. She hurried toward the cel- 
lar again. If she weren’t careful, 
Mother would come home before she 
had even started her Housekeeping Sur- 
prise. 

Betty walked down the clean cellar 
steps and stoad in the middle of the 
big cellar room. The papers — they 
might as well be her first job. The 
magazines and the newspapers belong- 
ed in separate stacks, so it would be 
easy to tie them into bundles and give 
them to someone. Right now they 
were toppling and spilling all over the 
floor. 

Betty started sorting papers as quick- 
ly as she could. It took a long while, 
but at last they were arranged in nice. 
straight stacks along the wall, all ready 
for Daddy and a ball of twine. 

And then she heard the door open 
and Mother call. “Betty. Where are 
you, dear?” 

Betty hurried upstairs. 

“Sorry I was so long,” Mother said. 
“It’s almost suppertime. And what 
have you been doing? You're dusty 
as a — as a dust mop! 

Betty sneezed. “I was trying to fix 
a surprise for you, a nice surprise. I 
wanted to do lots of things, but all I 
got done was stacking the papers in the 
cellar. Come and see!” 

Mother followed her downstairs. At 
the landing she stopped short. “My 
‘What happened here?” 

Betty giggled. “I almost fell on my 
own skate so I put it away. And then 
I put everything else away and then | 
cleaned the attic steps.” 

“You couldn’t have thought of any- 
thing nicer!” Mother smiled. “People 
do get careless and leave things where 
they might hurt other people. I’m very 
proud of my girl for thinking of such 
a good way to help! Now let’s see 
the paper stacks.” 

As Betty followed ‘her mother down 
the steps she felt pleased. She’d want- 
ed to surprise Mother. And she had 
done it. And she had surprised her- 
self, too! 


” 


goodness. 





RENEW NOW! 


Insure continuous service. 
See page 42. 

















WEAVING 


(Continued from page 35) 


Indiancraft, W. Ben. Hunt (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1942) 
The Shuttle-Craft Book of American 
Hand-Weaving, Mary Meigs Atwater 

(New York: The Macmillan Co.) 

Weavers and Other Workers, Jennie 
Hall (Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co.) 

Simple Weaving, Elsie Mochrie (Peoria, 
Ill.: The Manual Arts Press) 

The Book of Weaving, Anna Nott Shook 
(New York: The John Day Co.) 

The Weavers Craft, Simpson and Weir 
(Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press) 
The following are school supply 

houses which list weaving equipment. 


| Teachers should write to these houses 
| for detailed 
| they want. 


information about what 


Craft-Guild, 2666 N. Halsted St., Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. 

Fond du Lac School Supply Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

American Reedcraft Corp., 83 Beek- 
man St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Elcraft, 1637 Court Place, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 

Practical Supply Co., 1315 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 16, IIl. 

Hoover Brothers, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


922 Oak St., 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
AIDS 


(Continued from page 41) 


At this point, we should like to slip 
in a word about the value of catalogue 
files. Most companies will supply free 


| listings of their materials. Teachers will 


find these most valuable in several re- 


| spects principally in acquainting them 


with items which they might request for 
purchase by their boards of education 


and in selecting those things which may 


be obtained without cost. 


At the second- and third-grade levels 
there are phonograph records which 
may aid in the development of a well- 
rounded social-studies unit. For ex- 
ample, much authentic Indian music has 
been recorded. Again, we suggest that 
teachers acquire catalogues of available 
recordings. Probably the best results in 
obtaining catalogues can be achieved by 
talking with local record dealers and 
getting the names and addresses of the 
companies. 

Lastly, there are the accumulations of 
material for exhibit purposes to be con- 








JOHNNIE 
BLACKBIRD 


(Continued from page 31) 


In a few years! Johnnie couldn’t hold 
back the tears now. They rolled down 


| his brown cheeks and splashed on his 


red, starched blouse. 
His mother and father stared at 


| Johnnie. He had never acted like this 


before. Johnnie must be sick. His 
mother put her hand on his forehead, 
He did feel warm. Then Mother looked 
at Father and Father looked at Mother, 


“IT want some new shoes,” Johnnie 


| sobbed. “I want some money to buy 


new shoes. I want to help.” 

So that was it. How his mother and 
father laughed. Johnnie had never seen 
them laugh so hard. At last his mother 
wiped her eyes. 


“Why, you can help,” his mother 


| said when at last she was able to get 


her breath. “You can help us thresh the 


| grain. You can help in many ways.” 


And Johnnie Blackbird did help. 
How he did work. He threshed and 
threshed the grain, beating it with a flail 
until the hulls and the grain flew in 


| every direction. 


He helped winnow the wild rice, pour. 
ing the grain from one tray to another 


| until the wind carried all the chaff away. 
| At last the job was finished. The wild 
| rice was ready to sell. 


Johnnie Blackbird ran to the corn 


| patch and threw himself down in the 
' cool shadows between the rows. He 


rolled over on his back. His brown arms 


| and legs ached, but his black eyes 


sparkled. Tomorrow Father had prom- 
ised to take him to Mahnomen to sell 
the rice and to help pick out a pair of 
new shoes for Johnnie Blackbird. 


sidered. These will include pictures, of 
course, but more than that there can be 
small models (of trucks, for example, 
for the transportation unit), specimens 
of Indian crafts, collections of dried 
food, and so on. These will not be 
acquired over night; they will constantly 
be added to. They serve the very im 
portant purpose of heightening chil- 
dren’s interest in the study and bringing 
it closer to their experience. 











In the November Issue: 
e@ Long Ago Times, unit for primary 
and intermediate grades on Hebrew life. 
Outline pictures, craft projects, cos 
tumes. 
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But people need not fear, 
No harm to us is near. 


FIFTH CHILD: 
There’s no reason to scream 
When a snake is near, 
They run fast from us, 
They have cause to fear! 


Few ever will poison us, 

And none of that kind live here; 
Just why we should kill them 
Seems very much queer. 


Their little forked tongues 

Cannot sting or poison you, 

They run them in and out to feel 

And hear what’s coming, too. 

And as for being slimy— 

Their skins are very dry! 

They have no sting, but when they 
eat 

Their mouths can stretch, oh my! 


| SIXTH CHILD: 
















WHICH DO YOU BELIEVE? 


(Continued from page 42) 
SEVENTH CHILD: 
"Tis a myth in people’s minds, 
No ghosts really exist, 
They’re just masqueraders 
To add fun to a play like this. 


The skeleton is the framework 
For these |. dies of yours and mine, 
It can’t pos: ibly scare us, 
It gives us posture fine. 
EIGHTH CHILD: 
Of spiders «ou have fear? 
To us that seems most queer. 
They help us in our gardens, 
They catch insects in their webs, 
Quietly they wait and wait 
Till flies get tangled in their threads. 


Please don’t kill the spiders, 
They are here to help us, 
When you see them, merely watch, 
Why make such a fuss? 
Children exit. 





Boy brings towel and mother holds 
it high. 

GIRL: It flew right on to it! 

MOTHER (folding towel to make loose 
bag about imaginary bat) : 

We'll shake it outdoors carefully for 
they are good insect catchers. Never 
hurt a bat. 

All exit. 

SCENE 2. As in Part I to line, “Oh, 
there’s a snake.” 

FIRST BOY: Don’t hurt it. It isn’t do- 
ing any harm. 

SECOND BOY: Look at it go. Pretty 
fast without any legs. 

FIRST BOY: They’re pretty creatures. 
It’s too bad people don’t know how 
interesting snakes are. So many are 
killed they are getting scarce. 

Boys exit. 
SCENE 3. As in Part I to line “What 






































© get PART IV—PART I REVISED shall we do.” 
sh the Who made up such folly SCENE I. As in Part I. FIRST BOY: That’s my pet, Blackie. 
ie That a black cat crossing our path MOTHER: Once upon a time there were Say! You aren’t silly enough to be- 
help. Brings very bad luck? three bears .. lieve that old black cat superstition 
1 and That story makes me laugh! BOY (interrupting): Look, Mother, are you? 
s flail He'll make a good pet, there’s a bat. Boys exit. 
ew in And a good mouser, too, MOTHER: Don’t hurt it. Bats eat mos) ANNOUNCER: Which do you believe, 
| But he can’t change the luck quitoes. Get a white towel. Often the Halloween witches or the chil- 
pour That will come to you. they will fly into something white. dren? Curtain 
nother fe SS v= same nee Se eee 
away. 
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FREE AND 
MATERIALS 


The pamphlets and other materials listed 
below may be just what you have been look- 
ing for. To facilitate your ordering these 
items we have prepared an order blank (see 
below). Use this to indicate the desired 
materials. Send the order blank to us and 
we shall forward your requests to the proper 
publishers. 


The Canadian Information Service 
has published a very fine booklet en- 
titled Canada From Sea to Sea. 

This booklet is wonderfully illustrated 
with color photographs, black and white 
photographs, sketches, and some very 
fine reproductions, in color, of examples 
of Canadian painting. 

Sections of Canada From Sea to Sea 
include: “The Land,” “The People,” 
“The Growth of the Nation,” “Social 
and Cultural Development,” “Economic 
Development,” “Two World Wars,” “In- 
ternational Relations.” “Bibliography,” 
and “Canadian Representatives.” 

Although not primarily designed for 
use in the elementary grades, this book- 
let can be used to great advantage by 
elementary teachers. Aside from the 
factual information contained in the 


INEXPENSIVE 


text, the pictures alone are excellent ref- 
erence material. 

Canada From Sea to Sea is available 
without charge from: Canadian Infor- 
mation Service, 1205 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

& 

Of particular interest to librarians is 
the leaflet Library of Congress Records 
a New Era of World Progress. 

Some of the collections—the Chinese 
literature and music particularly — are 
discussed. 

Information about the Library of 
Congress’ interlibrary lending service 
is given, and services to those desiring 
reference material which the Library has 
is given. For example: 

“For the advanced scholar engaged 
in the pursuit of studies in the national 
interest a private study room, equipped 
with a desk, a chair, a typewriter stand 
and a bookcase is available. There are 
at present 225 of these rooms. 

“Of particular delight to residents of 
Washington are the Library’s public con- 
certs of chamber music, made possible 








by the munificence of Mrs. Elizabet) 
Sprague Coolidge and Mrs. Gertrud 
Clarke Whittall.” 

There is also a discussion of the Li. 
brary’s out-of-town services. Thes: 
should be of interest to teachers oe 
cause there is much material which 
may be borrowed that would be of valu 
in the curriculum. 

Library of Congress Records a Nex 
Era of World Progress is available (nm 
charge) from: Information and Pub 
lications Officer, The Library of Con 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. 


There is a wealth of information 
available about the United Nations. Thi 
material can be obtained — most of it 
without any charge — from the Educs. 
tional Services Section of the Depart 
ment of Public Information. 

Teachers will be especially interested 
in United Nations: What It Is . . 
What It Does... How It Works. This 


is a leaflet which is good for schod 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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shall not be able to honor charge orders. 


538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
Please send me one (1) copy of each of the pamphlets which I have checked below. I enclose $........ to cover the cost of f° 


The GRAB BAG 


and INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


FREE Canada From Sea to Sea. Photo- 
graphs (including some in color) with 
text. Includes bibliography. 


FREE Library of Congress Records a 
New Era of World Progress. Informa- 
tion ,about the services of the library. 
Of interest to teachers: out - of - town 
services. 


FREE United Nations: What It Is. A 
listing of available information concern- 


0204 


0205 


This feature has been inaugurated as a special help to our subscribers. We regret that we 
CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 


ORDER BLANK — PLEASE REFER TO THE NUMBERS AS GIVEN ABOVE 


We cannot honor this coupon after December 31, 1947. 


those items which require payment. 

[] 0201 (Free), O 0202 (Free), (| 0203 (Free), 
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OTHER ITEMS. 


0 0204 (se), oO 


ing the United Nations. Valuable for 
teacher reference. 


5c Copper. Booklet describing this min- 
eral, its sources in South America, meth- 
ods of mining, etc. Includes a short 
history of the use of copper. 

65c America’s Williamsburg. Beautiful- 
ly produced book containing a wealth of 
photographs and information about 
colonial history. 


0205 (65c) 


I am particularly interested in material on 
the following sub; 3 | 
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by 
ANN OBERHAUSER 


Suggested study outlines, 
projects and activities for 8 of 
the most frequently used units 
in the kindergarten and grades 
1,2, and 3! This book is a com- 
pilation of these units. Each 
page is 9 x 12 inches in order to 
give large amounts of space to 
the fully illustrated projects. 


Each unit, in addition to the 
study outline, contains projects, 
construction ideas, seatwork, 
designs, reading charts, games, 
posters, outline pictures, book 
covers, and other practical helps. 


All of the material is adapt- 
able. It can be arranged for use 
with older or younger groups of 
children. And all of these out- 
lines are of proved merit as they 
have appeared in early issues of 
Junior Arts and Activities and 
have been revised and re-edited 
especially for this compilation! 


ONLY 
75c Postpaid 


Remittance must accompany all orders. 


The Jones Publishing Co. 
538 S. Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 











FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 48) 
study since it does explain the basic 
purpose and workings of the organiza- 
tion. 

Various agencies such as the General 
Assembly, the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council, and others 
are discussed. Also, the basic principles 
upon which the United Nations is 
founded are given. 

Much of this information published 
by the United Nations is either not 
known at all or else only vaguely com- 
prehended. It is important that every- 
one, especially those who have positions 
of responsibility as teachers do have, 
be informed about the United Nations. 

Address requests to: Mr. Olav Paus- 
Grunt, Chief of the Educational Services 
Section, Room X-400, United Nations, 
Lake Success, New York. 


e 

Copper is the title of a booklet de- 
scribing the metal as mined and pro- 
duced in South America. 

There is a great amount of informa- 
tion in this booklet which can be used 
in a variety of ways in the classroom. 
For example, it might be used as a ref- 
erence on South America in general. It 
could be used for the material on copper 
production and mining in a study of 
this particular metal or in a survey 
study of metals, and so on. 

Even a short history of copper is 
given, as are its uses and properties, 
treatment of the ores, production, and 
distribution in the world. 

There are many photographic illus- 
trations and some charts which add 
greatly to the booklet’s usefulness. 

Copies of Copper may be obtained at 
5c each from: Publications Director, 
The Pan American Union, Washing- 


ton, D. C. ° 


The beautiful, clear photographs of 
early American architecture, historic 
scenes, and portraits of famous patriots 
contained in America’s Williamsburg 
make this small book a valuable class- 
room teaching aid. The text by Gerald 
Horton Bath tells something of the his- 
tory of the restoration project but the 
captions under the photographs are most 
valuable, in our opinion. 

One of the most interesting things in 
the book is the series of reproductions 
of portraits: Washington, Jefferson, Pat- 
rick Henry, and George Mason. 

Copies of this book may be obtained 
from Colonial Williamsburg. Inc., Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. The price per copy 
is 65c. 








SONGS 
FOR 
EVERY 
SEASON 


is a brand new compilation of simple 
songs for little people — kindergarten 
and grades 1, 2, and 3. 

These songs, which have been re- 
printed from past issues of Junior Arts 
and Activities, make an excellent addi- 
tion to your music library. The words 
are such as young children can under- 
stand and enjoy. The rhythm patterns 
2re pronounced and pleasing to children, 
and the melodies are ones that children 
like to sing and are able to sing. 

Each song is complete on one page 
and the music is clear and easy to 
read. No extensive musical background 
is necessary in order to play the simple 
accompaniments on the piano. 

In many cases the rhythm patterns 
are so pronounced that the children 
may be able to devise arrangements for 
their rhythm bands. 


ONLY 
75c Postpaid 


(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 


YEAR-'ROUND 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 
PROJECTS 


“Where can I get unit suggestions that 
are vital and helpful?” ‘What about 
projects which utilize materials at hand?” 
“Where can I find new and different 
ideas for special events and holidays?” 
and all the other problems and questions 
that confront conscientious teachers 
every day.... 


YEAR-°ROUND ARTS AND 
CRAFTS PROJECTS 


is the answer to many of your class- 
room problems. It is an answer that 
will save your time, your money, and 
many hours of research. 

This book contains 48 pages of prac- 
tical suggestions and ideas which may 
be used as they are, or adapted to meet 
your special needs. There are abundant, 
purposeful project ideas, material for 
every grade and age level from kinder- 
garten to junior high. 


YEAR-"ROUND ARTS AND 
CRAFTS PROJECTS 


has been compiled by the editors and 
artists of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
to bring you material you want and 
need in the way you can use it to the 
best advantage for you and your classes. 


ONLY 75c POSTPAID 
(Remittance must accompany all orders.) 
The Jones Publishing Co. 


538 S. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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COMBINES the OLD with the NEW 


to bring you the best features of each in a single magazine! We have added new features and re. 
organized the regular features and units to make them more helpful, more workable for every elemen- 
tary teacher, kindergarten through junior high school. 


The units have been brought together in a section at the front of the magazine. The projects accom- 
panying—which may be used independently as well as with these specific studies—give concrete sug- 
gestions of how to do and how to make things in the classroom. Emphasis has been placed on ma. 
terials that are available to every teacher. 


The units themselves have been planned to cover social studies, nature study and science, geography 
and other major elementary studies. 


In addition to the unit projects, teachers will see a brand new 
“Miscellaneous Projects” section. This will be devoted to 
seasonal material, material which may be used in a series 
throughout the year, and other material pertinent to the curricu- 
lum as a whole. Besides the use of these projects individually, 


they may in many cases be incorporated into unit studies. 


“Art, Music and Literature” is another new section. Each 

month this section of the magazine will contain articles on art, 

music, and literature—this material will be presented in unit 
style—as taught in the elementary grades. The material will 
be balanced throughout the year between primary and upper 
and intermediate grades. The accompanying projects will il- 
lustrate and demonstrate the principles embodied in the units. 


Another especially helpful section is, we believe, the stories 
and programs section. This particular collection of material 
will be songs, stories, plays, and poems which may be used in 
seasonal programs, or presented, as in the case of plays, as pro- 
grams in themselves. 


There are also the regular features that thousands of teachers 
have found so helpful—‘Free and Inexpensive Materials,” 


© 
“The Letter Box,” “Audio-Visual Aids,” “Your Bookshelf”— Sy tT '@) r t Ss S 


all designed to give specific, factual help to the teacher in meet- 
ing her everyday problems. 


Regardless of the elementary grade you teach, you will find 
abundant material in Junior Arts and Activities, and all this 
without long hours of research and planning. 


ONLY $3.00 per year 
(10 issues) 


from 


THE JONES PUBLISHING CO. 538 S. Clark St.. Chicago 5, iL 








